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AT THE BAR 



CHAPTER I. 

FAR AWAY. 

The marriage of Gilbert Pemnore with Ga- 
brieUe Descartes was certainly an imprudent 
one, and threatened, at the time of the opening 
of this story, to turn out very iU for both the 
one and the other. 

Gilbert Penmore was the youngest son of 
his Excellency Thomas Gilbert Penmore, who, 
in consideration of great losses incurred at the 
time of that swift depreciation in West Indian 
property by which so many unoffending per- 
sons were suddenly reduced to comparative 
poverty, was intrusted by the Colonial Office 
with the governorship of one of our West 
Indian islands. Soon after the birth of his 
youngest boy, Mr. Penmore had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife ; and then it was that he 
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determined upon keeping his last-bom son and 
one daughter with him in the West Indies, 
while he sent his other children to be educated 
in England. Our governor's appointment was 
not a good one, and the facilities for educating 
children in the West Indies are but few ; so 
that when it was proposed to him by his old 
friend and distant connection Monsieur Des- 
cartes, who was governor of one of the French 
West-Indian islands, that the boy Gilbert 
should be sent over to be brought up along 
with his own sons, Mr. Penmore determined, 
though much against his will, to let the boy 
go, and kept only his daughter to be his little 
housekeeper and companion. " The boy will 
have opportunities of getting instruction which 
it would be impossible for me to afford him," 
Mr. Penmore said to himself, "and he will 
pick up a knowledge of French into the bar- 
gain;'' and he did pick up a knowledge of 
French with a vengeance, as will be hereafter 
seen. 

The family of Monsieur and Madame Des- 
cartes consisted of two boys and a girl, and 
their education was conducted in the first 
instance by a governess, and subsequently by 
a learned young Frenchman, whom M. Des- 
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cartes caused to be exported from St. Oiner, 
aad who was ready to make liimself useful, 
partly as secretary to the governor, and partly 
as tutor to Ms children. These boys of M. 
Descartes were stupid, idle lads enough ; and 
it was partly, perhaps, with a view of stimu- 
lating them to exertion that the French 
governor had proposed that young Penmore 
should be associated with them in their 
studies. The lads, however, were not to be 
dealt with so easily, and were more ready to 
avail themselves of their young friend's good 
example in their hours of play than in those 
devoted to study. Gilbert himself was an in- 
dustrious youngster enough, and very often had 
to prepare his companions' lessons as well as 
his own. 

I have spoken of Mademoiselle Gabrielle, 
.the daughter of Governor Descartes, as being 
associated with her brothers in their studies— 
and indeed to a considerable extent this was 
the case ; nor is it necessary to conceal the fact 
that in many branches of education this young 
lady managed quite to outdo her indolent 
brothers, and almost keep pace with Arthur 
himself. Between these two, as might ration- 
ally be expected, a wonderful attachment was 
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not long in springing up. They were con- 
tinually together. They helped each other 
with their lessons ; and when these were over, 
and the time came for such play as the climate 
permitted, or for an evening ramble by the 
sea-shore. Mademoiselle Gabrielle was sure to 
be of the party. Nobody interfered much 
with the young lady's liberty. Her papa was 
always busy with his duties as governor ; and 
her mamma was simply a fine lady, a petite 
maitressej who was ready to depute the care of 
her family to any body who would mercifully 
relieve her of it. In the time of the governess 
our young lady was certainly more looked 
after ; but when that lady was superseded by 
the ex-pensioner of St. Omer, Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle was left pretty much to her own 
devices, aad to the following of her own in- 
stincts. 

Luckily these were in the main excellent. 
She had inherited her father's rather than her 
mother's nature ; and Governor Descartes was 
as fine a gentleman, and as good a fellow into 
the bargain, as ever governed an island— 
Sancho Panza himself not excluded. He was 
impulsive and affectionate, with rather a warm 
temper and a very warm heart ; and in these 
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qualities his daughter certainly took after him. 
Both of them were sound in the great things; 
and if the governor was a Uttle irritable at 
times, when his Kver was affected, and if 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle was during the earlier 
years of her life a bit of a Tom-boy, there was 
not much harm done after all. She was not 
what would be called a pretty child. She 
was thin and sallow, — ^this last quality being, 
perhaps, the effect of the climate ; but there 
was a certain innocence and unworldliness 
about her expression, which, through all the 
changes which her face underwent as she 
grew from a child to a girl and from a girl to 
an almost woman, never left her. She was six 
years old, and Gilbert was eight, when they 
first plighted their troths to each other ; and 
when the two grew to be sixteen and eighteen 
respectively, they had in no respect wearied of 
each other's society. How those ten years 
were passed I have not time to tell; I wish I 
had. The life of that boy and girl on that 
West-Indian island had something of Paul 
and Virginia about it, which would be very 
pleasant to follow, did not the main incidents 
of my story, to be hereafter developed, demand 
all the space at my command. 
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Of course it is unnecessary to say that 
during this period of ten years the inter- 
course between the young people was from 
time to time suspended. Gilbert's father 
would send for him at intervals, for the plea- 
sure of having the lad by him and giving him 
a holiday, as he called it. I am afraid that 
Gilbert's real holiday — ^though he was warmly 
attached to both his father and sister — ^was 
rather spent at school; such school as was 
kept by the ex-student of St. Omer in the 
house of Governor Descartes. 

It was on the occasion of one of these 
visits to his father that Gilbert, not knowing 
exactly what to do with himself, and being a 
boy always eager for information, got hold of 
certain English law-books, of which his father 
had a good collection to help him in the duties 
of his office, and sitting himself down with his 
head in his hands, began to pore over the 
volumes by the hour together. And he had 
two reasons for thus proceeding. First, a wish 
to improve himself in the English language; and 
next, very soon after he had made the first 
plunge into law, the science and logic of the 
thing began to exercise such an influence over 
liim. — ^he being at the time a lad of some six- 
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teen years' standing — that he could not aban- 
don the study he had voluntarily taken up 
without something of an effort. 

It has been said above that he wanted first 
to improve himself in the English language ; 
and this brings me to an announcement of a 
rather startling nature, which will be found to 
affect our hero's career not a little. Gilbert 
Penmore, though of English birth, having been 
brought up almost entirely among French 
people and in a French colony, had attained 
to a most perfect knowledge of the French 
language, and in doing so, had to some extent 
let go his own. In his occasional visits to his 
home this had, of course, been frequently ob- 
served and laughed at; but as the boy grew up 
to be about the ago I have spoken of, the joke 
began to be rather too good a one, and his 
mistakes and his accent began so much to dis- 
tress his father, that the worthy gentleman at 
last spoke seriously to his son upon the sub- 
ject, and entreated him to remember how much 
it might stand in his way in life if he, an 
Englishman, was found to be imperfectly ac- 
quainted with his own language. ^'A lan- 
guage," the worthy gentleman added, "as 
superior to the other as light is to darkness ; 
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a language which can deal with the highest 
subjects as weU as the most trivial: a language 
into which even the Bible may b; as if iL 
been, fitly translated, and whicli being capable 
of the dignity of blank verse, can give us, 
wben we require it, poetic dialogues free from 
the French jingle of perpetual rhymes." Gil- 
bert promised in the vilest English that he 
would remember the hint and act upon it; and 
going back to "school," talked French inces- 
santly for six months. • 

It was soon after this time that an inci- 
dent occurred which wrought a great change 
in our youngster's life. His little friend and 
playfellow fell very sick of a fever, such as 
abound in those climates ; and though she re- 
covered from it ultimately, the medical autho- 
rities pronounced it indispensably necessary 
that she should at once be sent off to Europe 
for the more complete restoration of her health. 
There may have been, and I believe there was, 
another reason for this journey. Madame Des- 
cartes, who had neglected her children while 
they were children, now that her daughter was 
growing up, began to take some interest in 
her welfare, and more especially, being a very 
worldly woman, to feel a strong wish that the 
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future of her daughter might be a brilliant 
one. It began then to strike her that the 
growing intimacy between Gabrielle and young 
Penmore — a lad of eighteen, not even started 
yet in life — could hardly lead to the fulfilment 
of her ambition ; and this proposal of the doc- 
tor's, that the invalid girl should travel to 
Europe without delay, met with the greater 
approval of Madame Descartes, because she 
felt that it would at all events be the means 
of separating her daughter from this young 
man, who at this time certainly did seem to be 
any thing but the kind of person who could 
insure a prosperous future to Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle Descartes. 

The news that Gabrielle was going away 
descended upon poor Gilbert like a thunder- 
clap. The continual intercourse between the 
two, which had now lasted so long, had got to 
be regarded by both as a thing of course, and 
which was never to be interrupted. Indeed, 
the despair of the two young people was so 
little to be hidden, that Madame lost no time 
in hurrying her daughter's departure. This, 
however, was not accomplished till after the 
lovers had effected a stolen meeting, and had, 
not without many tears, once more renewed 
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that pledge which they had given to each 
other when a couple of children. 

What else were they now ? What did they 
know of the world ? what of life, and its dif- 
ficulties and necessities? Heaven help them, 
that knowledge was all to come. 

The parting between the lovers took place 
some little time before that of Gabrielle's de- 
parture, for Gilbert was now to go back to his 
father for a season, having by this time reached 
an age when it was necessary that he should 
begia to think how he was to spend the long 
life which, humanly speakiog, lay before him. 

It was not long after Gilbert's return to 
his father's roof that the news reached him 
that Mademoiselle G^brielle had started for 
Europe under the care of an English lady, 
who was a very old friend and schoolfellow 
of Madame Descartes, and who had under- 
taken the charge of the young girl for the 
next few years. During that time she was to 
Uve in England. 

I believe that never once from the time of 
that parting, which has just been alluded to, 
between the lovers, did young Penmore for 
one moment doubt that Gabrielle was to be 
Ms wife. On this subject his mind was toler- 
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ably tranquil. That thing was to be. The 
only thing to be done now was to bring it 
about as soon as possible: and that meant 
work. Gilbert's jEather, with his femily to 
provide for, and his means comparatively smaU 
when the expenses of his position axe consi- 
dered, could do nothing for him pecuniarily. 
The young man himself had a very small sum 
left him by his mother, and which was to come 
to him on his majority; but it was rather a 
^um which might help him to make a start in 
life, than a fortune to be looked to as a source 
of income. It was necessary, then, that he 
should adopt some professicm without delay, 
and embark hin^lf to it with «« Uttle expei«e 
BB was possible. 

And now there came to him the remem- 
brance of those books on law which he had 
found in his fether's library; and to these he 
returned at this time with a purpose, studying 
them with a degree of success which seemed to 
show that he really had some aptitude for the 
acquirement of this particular branch of know- 
ledge. No doubt it was because those books 
came in his way that he took up with the 
study of the law ; but how many illustrious 
persons hare there not been whose choice of a 
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profession has been influenced — ^and with the 
best results — ^by what came in their way at 
the critical period of passing from boyhood to 
man's estate ! 

The small collection of books on legal sub- 
jects in Governor Penmore's library, and such 
others on the same topic as were to be ob- 
tained on the island, were in due time ex- 
hausted ; and our young gentleman being still 
bent on becoming Lord Chancellor, it was at 
length decided that Gilbert should set sail for 
the mother country, to be entered at one of 
the Inns of Court, and to prosecute his studies 
under professional guidance. His father could 
get him a free passage to England, and would 
provide the fees which would be required for 
his entrance at Lincoln's Inn and his educa- 
tion 'in barrister's chambers. More than this 
he could not do ; and it was arranged that, till 
he came of age, Gilbert should live on money 
borrowed on the sum left him by his mother, 
and afterwards on the money itself, till such 
time as he should be in the receipt of a profes- 
sional income. " Not long," Gilbert thought, 
poor fellow. 

At last a certain night came when the lad 
found himself actually standing upon the deck 
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of an English man-of-war bound for home; 
and as he stood, with his hand upon the bul- 
wark, in the still tropical night, he gazed with 
fixed eyes into the darkness before him like 
one who would fain see his destiny in the 
future. "I will do great things," he said. 
"I will go more and more deeply into this 
calling, which to me seems so fascinating. I 
will undertake some great defence, which I 
will conduct so as to become celebrated every 
where. I will rise to be Lord Chancellor; and 
Gabrielle shall be my wife, to cheer and help 
me through it all." 



CHAPTER n. 



AT HOME. 



Two young people are sitting at breakfast in 
a small room in a house in the suburbs of 
London. They are rather an odd - looking 
couple, and curiously enough — though this 
does sometimes happen with married people — 
they are rather alike. Both are sallow ; both 
have large dark eyes and dark hair; both 
incline to be thin; and both, but especially 
the lady, talk English with a slight accent. 
This, however, will not be reproduced here; 
nor, indeed, could the thing be done, as their 
knowledge of the language in which they are 
conversing is too perfect to permit of their 
making mistakes in the choice of words or in 
grammar, and is, in fact, a matter only of tone 
and accent. 

The breakfast would appear to be of any 
thing but a luxurious sort. Part of a stale 
loaf, some pieces of dry toast, and the dibris 
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of an eggj decorate the table, which is covered 
with a rather dirty table-cloth. 

I have said that these young people were 
sallow and dark and thin; but I shall have 
chosen my words very ill if I have conveyed 
the impression that they were either ill-favoured 
or sickly. Both were straight and well-grown, 
and the man gave good evidence of that kind 
of wiriness which is so superior to mere fleshy 
strength. So with his face. It was nervous, 
lively, intelligent ; but it was not what would 
be called handsome. His expression was some- 
what of an anxious kind, — perhaps a little 
unhappy; but when he addressed the lady 
opposite to him, it lit up directly, and was 
singularly pleasant to see. 

I have said that between the man and his 
wife there was a certain resemblance, and I 
have spoken of their being both of a sallow 
complexion; but I believe that, with regard 
to the lady at any rate, I have chosen the 
word ill. I ought rather to have said that 
her complexion simply bore evidence of her 
having been bom in a climate where the sun 
is less merciful than in these temperate regions. 
But it was a clear and healthy colour, and her 
eyes, which were of a gray colour, said nothing 
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of illness or languor. They were a very young 
couple: the husband did not appear to be 
more than two- or three-and-twenty, and the 
wife was two or three years younger. 

At the time of this their introduction to 
the reader it appeared that the two were sit- 
ting in solemn conclave over a letter which 
lay on the table before them, and the contents 
of which appeared rather to have puzzled 
them. 

"You see we must do something," said 
the young man. "That money left me by 
my poor mother is nearly gone, and what I 
can make by writing for newspapers and law 
magazines is certainly not enough for the 
expenses of even this ^ small establishment.' " 

"And the attorneys," said the lady, who 
was indeed none other than our former friend 
Gabrielle Descartes, only we must now call 
her Gabrielle Penmore, — "those cruel, wicked 
attorneys ; are they still as little ready to help 
you as ever ?" 

" I might as well never have been ^ called,' 
for any thing I can get to do from them." 

" The wretches !" 

" Gabrielle, they actually laugh at my 
foreign accent, and say that so ridiculous an 
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idea was never heard of as a man getting up 
in a court of law and pleading in doubtful 
EngUsh." 

^^My poor Gilbert, what are we to do? 
Such a life as you lead, you ought to succeed. 
You are always working and striving, and you 
have no enjoyments, and such poor clothes, 
and — Gilbert, you are not sorry that you 
married me ?" 

" Sorry! Well, in one respect I am sorry 
for having brought you into such a scrape." 

"We shall get out of it yet. Look here, 
Gilbert : suppose I were to go and commit some 
crime, and you were to defend me. I will if 
you like." 

They both laughed heartily at this idea. 
Then they came back to the original subject 
which had been under discussion — ^the letter. 

"It is curious," said Gabrielle, " this pro- 
posal of your cousin to come and live with us 
arriving just at this moment. It would help 
us very much, no doubt. What sort of a 
person is she, Gilbert ?" 

" I hardly know. I have heard my father 
say that she is excessively vain, and rather 
spiteful." 

" Gilbert !" 

VOL. I. C 
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*^Her father and my mother were first- 
cousins; so she and I are what lawyers call 
first-cousins once removed. I have only seen 
her once, and I found her to be very much 
my senior, — ^ten or a dozen years, I should 
say ; very careftQly made up though, and with 
some pretension to good looks. She told me 
that I had inherited personally all the defects 
of both my parents, and none of their beauties." 

^^ What a dreadful woman !" 

"I don't think you could stand it, Ga- 
brielle." 

" Yes, but I intend to stand it. Look here, 
Gilbert. We have got our way, and are 
married and together, which was what we 
wanted, and which so few people attain to so 
soon. Surely it would be very wrong for us 
to complain and grumble at this smaU incon- 
venience? You say she's very well off; so, 
with what she contributes, we shall get on 
better in our housekeeping; and then you'll 
be able to have all sorts of comforts, and — " 

Her husband tried to interrupt her, but 
she went on : 

" And so shall I. And you won't have to 
slave so hard, and you can devote yourself more 
to law, which you like. And then you'll be 
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more in court, and ready for any thing that 
might come in your way; and you'll get a 
cliance, and we sliall become illustrious, and 
Hye happUy ever afterwards » 

Yes; they were married. That boy-and- 
girl attachment of the West-Indian island had 
come to something at last. Gilbert Penmore 
was not long, after he had once set foot on 
English ground, in finding out his old play- 
fellow; and as every possible obstacle that 
could be devised was put in the way of their 
intercourse, — by the special stipulation of Ma- 
dame Descartes, extending at last to an order 
consigning the young lady to the care of an 
aunt living at Paris, — it came to pass that 
the young people took their own way out of 
the difficulty, and on the very day previous to 
that on which Gabrielle was to have started 
for Paris were united by bans in the parish- 
church of St. Benet Fink, in the city of Lon- 
don, the bridegroom having taken care to 
occupy lodgings in that parish for a good 
three weeks beforehand. 

It was wrong, no doubt. It was a clan- 
destine act. They were flying in the fabe of 
parents and Mends. They were wanting in 
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patience and tmstfiilness and prudence. They 
did wrong, and they suffered for it, as is 
commonly the case. 

They were yery poor — ^poor enough to have 
to undergo many priyations. Their poverty 
was always staring them in the face and 
meeting them at every turn. Then they were 
living upon their capital, such as it was. It 
was yery little now, and getting less every 
day. There was a source of misery and anxiety 
at once : to know that their little store was 
continually diminishing, and to be mainly 
ignorant how it was to be replenished. 

The gaps and apertures in that small in- 
come were not replenished ; they were only 
patched and gagged for a time by all that 
poor Gilbert Penmore could do. After he 
was called, he sat in his place in court day 
after day the picture of hope deferred. He 
knew that he was a lawyer, that he had 
worked harder at law and studied its intri- 
cacies with greater perseverance thaa half the 
men whom he saw strutting into court with 
their briefs conspicuous in their hands. He 
knew that they were often shallow and un- 
sound in their arguments, superficial in their 
apparent eloquence, brazen in their insolence, 
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and wrong in their facts; and yet, finch is 
the benumbing influence of non-success, he 
had at times to summon aU the man within 
him not to feel cowed before these men who 
he knew were his inferiors. Still he worked 
harder and harder. He watched the course 
of every case, noted its peculiarities, observed 
what precedents were quoted in connection ttj^ 

with its details, and laid up precious matter 
for his own future guidance. He never gave 
in. Sometimes, indeed, it did seem rather 
hard to him that he never got a chance, — ^that 
he was never CTiployed as a junior to get up 
the particoIarB of a case, or that wh^i a pri- 
soner oa ebeuit was undefended, the judge 
would never eatch his anxiously - eiqieetant 
eye, md say: "Mr. Penmore, wiU you have 
the IriiMhifaii to watch the case tear the pri- 
soner?" 

And ften, Us wietc^ied day in court over, 
fliexe was haid, hard wcsk to he.dfme after- 
wndfi,— iwd writing on kw-questioQs, hard 
*newspaper-wa3L oa sifc^ects of the day, and 
(peAagtk Imdert <^ all to a h^bdkiUM man) 
tibe tiiu g g^ to he ajTrpfflng:^ to ptv^daeie what 
is ealfed ^h^at HbasctaKr — aztkles ix ^soa^k- 
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of subjects and new ideas contmnally. Nor 
were his labours always crowned with success 
even in these departments of literature. Some- 
times when he had prepared a newspaper- 
article on a subject which he thought a good 
one, he would be told that it was just a day 
too late ; or that it was not a matter which 
the editor thought it safe to interfere with; 
or the magazine would send him back his 
" light literature," with a bewildering an- 
nouncement that it was exceedingly good, but 
"not suitable" for publication in that perio- 
dical. All these are mishaps which most 
literary men have to go through at first ; but 
they get through them when they are single 
men ; and such failures are not very destruc- 
tive:'ta.in«uBp^te»ee.er7sach„us. 
adventure was a serious loss, and Penmore 
would often find it very hard work to possess 
his soul in patience when so severely tried. 

As to letting any assistance from friends 
or relatives, the thing was impossible. Gover- 
nor Penmoro could do nothing for his son 
beyond writing to his solicitor to introduce 
Gilbert as a young barrister seeking employ- 
ment; whilo as to Gubrielle's relations, her 
mother had declined all intercourse with her 
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from the moment of her contraetmg a marriage 
so entirely opposed to her views, and her father 
was so afraid of his wife that he could only 
send her a present now and then, abstracted, 
as it were, from, his own income with the 
greatest difficulty; for madame kept a rigid 
eye on all her husband's pecuniary doings, 
and required so much for her own expendi- 
ture in dress and luxury, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the poor governor could 
manage to get hold of a few pounds at rare 
intervals to send to his dear Gabrielle. Gil- 
bert, for his part, did not take much by that 
introduction to the solicitor. Mr. Brickdale 
was a cautious and entirely conventional old 
gentleman; and Penmore's accent, and queer 
yellow complexion under the white barrister's- 
wig, made him quail before the idea of putting 
a case into his haads. 

There was one good thing, however, got 
out of this connection. Mr. Brickdale was 
in a position to give out a good deal of work 
in the shape of law-copying ; and at this the 
two would work when nothing else was to 
be done. I say the "two" advisedly; for in 
due time, and after much labour, Gabrielle at- 
tained to a considerable proficiency in round- 
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hand, and in due time was able to relieye her 
husband of this sort of drudgery at any 
rate. 

In short, these young people were exposed 
to privations and troubles of the most harass- 
ing and miserable kind, and which their 
bringing-up and earlier habits had in no sort 
fitted them to undergo. It was a terrible 
ordeal, and one which it required great pa- 
tience and courage to pass through. 

And all that day, which succeeded the con- 
yersation described at the beginning of this 
chapter, Gabrielle pondered over these things, 
and thought of her husband and of his dis- 
appointments and privations, and how these 
last might at least be alleviated by accepting 
his cousin's proposal ; and so at last her mind 
was made up, and she repeated to herself, 
" We have got our happiness of being together, 
and we would not exercise patience and 
wait ; and so we must not think it a great 
matter that we have some need to be patient 
now, and bear together instead of bearing 
apart." 

So when her husband came home she told 
him in the most wilftil manner that the thing 
was settled, and that he was to write off to 
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lis cousin and inform her that rooms would 
be prepared for her reception and that of the 
servant who was to accompany her, and that 
every thing would be ready at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing week. 



CHAPTEK III. 

AN ARRIVAL. 

The day appointed for the arrival of Miss 
Carrington was not a pleasant one. It was 
a stormy November day, windy, — ^with gusts 
of rain. Every thing went wrong in the 
house in Beaumont Street. The chimneys 
smoked, the doors banged, a looking-glass was 
blown down by the wind and smashed to pieces, 
and poor little Mrs. Penmore's heart quailed 
at the omen even more than at the loss. Then 
the servant — ^the one servant — ^had a sulky fit, 
and refused to be comforted. Moreover, she 
took to disappearing. 

It requires some experience of domestic 
difficulties to enable any person to appreciate 
the full horror of this proceediQg. Something 
is wanted below, and the maiden is despatched 
promptly to get it. Instead of returning, 
however, she remains below, and is not un- 
earthed without much calling and ringing. 



\ 
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At last she appears without the object in 
search of which she was sent^ and disappears 
again in search of it. Then the area-bell 
rings, and a tradesman holds the yoimg woman 
spell-bound on the kitchen-steps, where, of 
course, she cannot hear a summons from the 
bedroom. At las1>-for this is a windy day, 
let us remember — ^the door bangs, our damsel 
is shut out, and her mistress, having reached 
the stage of desperation, descends to the kit- 
chen to see what has become of " Charlotte," 
and finds her tapping at the window for ad- 
mittaace in a manner sufl&ciently aggravating. 
Even now, however, she is not to be considered 
as a secure property: she discovers that it 
is the right day for needlework; and when 
every thing is in the wildest confusion up- 
stairs, and she is wanted there every moment, 
she is continually relapsing into calm stocking- 
mending, or perhaps does a trifle in the way 
of washing and ironing on her own account. 
Nor must it be forgotten that this is the day 
when discoveries are made that " we have no 
firewood," or that "we are out of potatoes;" 
and so disappearances on quite an extended 
scale in search of these luxuries become not 
only indispensable but meritorious. It would 
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be difficult in this particular instance to say 
whether this young woman's sulkiness or her 
tendency to disappear was the more trying. 

Of course the larger part of the work up- 
stairs feU to the share of the mistress of the 
house. It was upon her that devolved all the 
trouble of planning which rooms were to be 
given to her guest and to her servant, — I be- 
lieve Mrs. Penmore dreaded this last most of 
the two, — and how they could be arranged 
most satisfactorily. She it was who had to 
twist and turn the poor furniture about so as 
to make it show to the best advantage, and 
to execute wonders with bits of pink -calico 
showing through cheap muslin. As to her 
own bedroom, she literally despoiled it, tak- 
ing all the articles that had any sesthetic pre- 
tensions at aU upstairs to Miss Carrington's 
room, and leaving herself, as Charlotte ele- 
gantly put it, "without a stick." The room 
prepared for Miss Carrington presented at last 
quite a pretty appearance, so much will taste 
do in these cases, even with a very smaU ex- 
penditure of capital. 

Altogether it was a day of many fatigues 
and difficulties; and besides all those, it was 
necessary to get up some sort of meal for the 
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lady, and another for the dreaded servant, both 
of whom were to arrive at about eight o'clock 
in the evening. Moreover, the butcher did 
not send what was required of him, and Char- 
lotte disappeared, as might have been ex- 
pected, to remind him of his neglect. 

But the worst trouble of all that poor Qa- 
brielle had to bear that day was her husband's 
absence. He must be away at the time when 
the formidable lady was to arrive. That even- 
ing he had work to do at a newspaper-office ; 
and work in his case could never be neglected. 
It would be necessary, then, that Mrs. Pen- 
more should receive her new guest alone and 
unsupported. Alone she must face this utter 
stranger, and encounter all that might be awk- 
ward, or even unpleasant, in connection with 
this first interview. There was nothing for it, 
however, but to endure and go through with 
it; so GFabrielle made up her mind — a pro- 
ceeding which enables us to get through a 
great many things which appear to be abso- 
lutely unendurable. 

The day and part of the evening were con- 
sumed in preparations ; and it was not till the 
time for the arrival of Miss Carrington drew 
very near that Mrs. Penmore found time at 
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last to sit down, almost for the first time that 
day, and await with many nervous qualms ike 
arrival of her guest. The tea-things were 
spread comfortably upon a white cloth; and 
there was a fowl (awful extravagance) cooking 
at the fire below. It had been discovered at 
the eleventh hour that there was no fresh-but- 
ter in the house, and Charlotte had been de- 
spatched in search of that luxury ; so Gabrielle 
sat in an agony of dread lest the new arrirals 
should come before the wretched handmaid 
had returned from her errand. 

Of course it happened so. The Fates are 
merciless in these cases; and Charlotte had 
not returned from this her last disappearance 
when Mrs. Penmore, who had been listening 
with strained attention to every sound that 
came from the street outside, distinctly heard 
the rattle of wheels on the road-way — heard 
them draw nearer and nearer — ^heard a female 
voice screaming the number of the house to 
the cabman, upon which the vehicle suddenly 
stopped and drew up, at the door, while a 
furious ringing at the street-bell announced 
that the hour had arrived which poor Gabrielle 
had so long and so keenly dreaded. 

And now there was nothing for it but to 
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go and open the door. The servant had not 
returned, and it was quite impossible to keep 
her visitor waiting outside. While she had 
hesitated the bell had sounded again; and it 
was still ringing when she at length opened 
the door, and found herself face to face with a 
middle-aged female of a fierce and acid counte- 
nance, who was standing on the door -step. 
Behind her was a cab, the door of which was 
held open by tiie driver, while a lady was 
dimly seen within waiting to emerge tiU it 
had been certainly ascertained that this was 
the right house, 

" Does Mr. Penmore live here ?" asked 
the acid-looking woman. 

Gabrielle answered timidly in the aflanna- 
tive ; and she of the fierce visage having con- 
veyed the information to the lady in the cab, 
this last descended without more ado and came 
into the house. She looked sharply at Gabri- 
elle, who now advanced with extended hand, 
as if she doubted her genuineness ; and then 
taking the offered hand in a hesitating manner, 
exclaimed, 

" "What ! are you Mrs. Penmore ? and don't 
you keep a servant ?" 

^^0 yes, we have a servant; but she was 
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obliged to go out on an errand just now* 
Pray come in here and warm yourself/^ she 
added, opening the dining-room door. 

"0," said Miss Carrington with a little 
scream, as she entered, "what a funny little 
place !" 

" Fimny !" What a terrible word that 
was! The room was little, but it was neat. 
It was even prettily arranged, but the fumi- 
ture was not of the conventional dining-room 
sort ; and, alas, it must be owned that in the 
get-up of that apartment subterfuge was not 
imknown. But to say " funny !" — ^Yes, that 
was a cruel word. 

Meanwhile the servant — ^for such was the 
acid lady who had originally confronted Ga- 
brielle on the door-step — ^followed her mistress 
to the door of the room, into which she looked 
for a moment, and then, with a sKght toss of 
the head, returned to superintend the un- 
lading of the cab, honouring Gabrielle as she 
passed with a prolonged and exhaustive stare. 

While the bumping and bursting noises 
inseparable from the introduction of large lug- 
gage into a small house were going on in the 
passage, Mrs. Penmore and her guest were left 
confronting each other in the dining-room ; 
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and Gabrielle saw to begin with, and as a 
matter of course, that the newly-arrived lady 
was not in the least the sort of person she had 
expected. Miss Carrington, to begin with, 
was handsomer, as far as features went, than 
Gabrielle had expected; but her complexion 
was not by any means a good one ; and she 
had an uneasy dissatisfied expression, which 
made one feel uncomfortable in her presence. 
She seemed to be about thirty years of age, or 
perhaps a year or two more ; was thin and 
haggard -looking, and had the art of saying 
disagreeable things in a sharp aggravating 
voice. I believe she could not help this ; for 
when she really tried to be agreeable — which 
it must be owned was seldom enough — ^then 
it was that the most spiteful things of aU 
would come out. 

" Ah, one could tell that you were of 
foreign blood," said Miss Carrington, " only 
by looking at you, and without hearing you 
speak — ^you're so very dark." 

Gabrielle excused herself under this ac- 
cusation as well as she could, by intimating 
that the sun where she was brought up was 
rather a powerful one, and that the inhabit- 
ants of the West-Indian islands were gener- 

VOL. I. D 
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ally gifted with darker complexions thaii fell 
to the lot of Europeans. At this moment there 
was a smart rap at the door, and the form of 
the soTir-visaged servant appeared. She seemed 
to be chewing venom, fix)m the expression of 
her mouth. 

"Well, Cantanker, what is it?" inquired 
Miss Carrington. 

It is needftd to mention that the name of 
this agreeable -looking female was Jane Can- 
tanker. Destiny had, by a strange freak, fitted 
in this case the name to the woman in a re- 
markable manner. 

" I merely wished to ask," said Miss Can- 
taBker, with L gurgling of suppressed W in 
her voice, "where I am expected to set in the 
evening?" and she looked inquiringly round 
the room, as if she rather expected to see an 
open door, with a luxurious apartment be- 
yond, to be devoted to her special service. 

Miss Carrington looked at her hostess. 
" You can answer that best, I think — " she 
said. 

" "Well — ^" replied the poor little woman, 
with much hesitation, " I thought — I thought 
the kitchen. I was not prepared — " 

f' There, Cantanker, do you hear?" said 
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Miss Camngton ; for the woman had remained 
like a block of marble, and had taken no notice 
of what Mrs. Penmore had said. 

"Begging your pardon, miss," she now 
remarked, addressing her mistress, ''I shall 
set in no such place ; for besides that the floor 
is of stone, and the cheers bare Windsor ones, 
the servant-girl is but an ignorant maid- 
of-all-work, and not fit company for decent 
people." 

There was an awkward pause after this. 

"Well," said Miss Carrington, "what's to 
be done ?" 

Poor Mrs. Penmore hesitated more than 
ever. "I am sure I don't know; unless," she 
added, — " unless you would like to sit in your 
bedroom." 

"Do you hear?" asked Miss Carrington; 
for Cantanker had again become marble. 

"I hear, miss," said this relentless per- 
son, condescending to answer her mistress, but 
looking steadily at Gabrielle, as she had done 
from the first. " I have not yet seen it." 

" You had better ask Charlotte — as she is 
come back — ^to show it to you," said Mrs* 
Penmore timidly. 

Miss Cantanker remained fixed and sta- 
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tionaxy. And again her mistress had to in- 
terpret. 

"You had better ask Charlotte to show it 
to you." 

Yery slowly, and with her eyes still 
fixed upon Mrs. Penmore, the accommodating 
Miss Cantanker backed towards the door, and 
after consuming as much time in the act as 
possible, opened it, and vanished slowly. 

"Is not my cousin at home?" inquired 
Miss Carrington as soon as this agreeable per- 
son had disappeared ; and the lady looked in- 
quisitively about the room, as if she expected 
to see the imfortunate Gilbert concealed in 
some comer. 

"He was very sorry," Mrs. Penmore re- 
pUed, "very sorry mdeed, but he was obHged 
to be away to-night." 

" I think he might have stretched a point 
under the circumstances," said the lady in an 
injured tone. 

"I do assure you," urged poor Gabrielle, 
" that nothing but a matter of business, which 
could not be put off, would have taken him 
out on such an occasion." 

After this there was a pause of some con- 
siderable duration. It was only broken by 
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the infonnation conveyed by Miss Carrington 
to her hostess, that " she never took tea;" and 
as the meal which had been prepared for her 
special benefit was tea, this was rather discon- 
certing. There was nothing for it but to get 
out a bottle of Marsala and decant it then and 
there. Miss Carrington, to judge from her ex- 
pression of countenance, did not seem to like 
this much, but she did not say any thing ; and 
presently there was another sharp tap at the 
door, followed without ceremony by the entry 
of Miss Cantanker, with an expression of coim- 
tenance which it was not good to behold. 

"Well, Cantank — " Miss Carrington was 
beginning, when her maid interrupted her. 

"I wish to know, miss, whether I have 
come here to be insulted and put in a dog-hole 
to sleep ?" 

This tremendous question, which was put 
to Miss Carrington, but at the luckless Gabri- 
elle, was on so fearful a scale that poor Mrs. 
Penmore was struck entirely speechless by it. 

"Explain yourself, Cantanker," her mis- 
tress interposed ; "do you mean that your 
room is not what you like ?" 

" Like !" echoed the maiden, " like !" and 
she spoke with awful slowness and solemnity. 
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^^ It is a garret. It has a sloping roof. The 
cheers is rush-bottomed. There axe no cur- 
tains to the bed, which itself is a turn-up- 
There is no carpet, but a bedside. There is 
not a mossul of fire ; and what is more, there 
is no grate to put one in." 

" Eeally, I think — " Miss Carrington com- 
menced in an injured tone, and addressing 
Gabrielle. But Cantanker had not done yet. 

" And hif Mrs. Penmore thinks," she went 
on, still, however, speaking to her mistress, 
"hif she thinks that I am going to put up 
with a dog-hole, and that I am come here 
tamely to be insulted, she will find that she is 
mistaken, and that Jane Cantanker is not the 
woman to be put upon." 

Here the lady relapsed into silence, and 
stood looking defiance at a photographic por- 
trait of Mr. Penmore, which hung against the 
wall. 

" I reaUy think," resumed Miss Carring- 
ton, " that you might have provided a little 
better for the comfort of my servant, Mrs. 
Penmore." 

"I thought it was very comfortable," 
urged the wretched Gabrielle. " I know that 
it is all nice arid clean; and as to fire, I had 
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no idea that your servant would expect sucli a 
thing. Surely it is very unusual — " 

" Jane Cantanker is more than a servant to 
me, — she is a companion, and I look upon any 
slight put upon her as an injury done to 
myself." 

" There is an apartment next to my mis- 
tress's, and it is that which I should wish to 
hoccupy," remarked Miss Cantanker sententi- 
ously and still looking at the photograph. 

"0, that is my husband's study," cried 
Mrs. Penmore, aghast. 

"Study or no study, that is the room I 
should wish to hoccupy," repeated Cantanker. 

" Eeally," Miss Carrington remarked with 
a slight toss, " I think that studies are all very 
well ; but under the circumstances, when peo- 
ple get a good price for their rooms — " 

Gabrielle started at that sting, and the 
West-Indian element in her blood was all on 
fire. But presently she remembered how 
much was at stake, and called up her newly- 
formed resolution to endure. 

" If you could put up with it just at first,'' 
she said, " we might see afterwards what other 
arrangement could be made." 

But Miss Cantanker was not to be dealt 
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with SO easily. She hastened to remind the as- 
sembled company that she was not going to be 
put upon, and that to sleep in a dog-hole was a 
thing she would not consent to do. Moreover, 
she stated that she had never been so treated 
in the whole course of her life ; and this con- 
sideration appearing to strike her in a piteous 
light, and to fill her with great commiseration 
for herself, she finally asserted that she did not 
think to have lived to be thus cruelly dealt 
with, and bursting into a volley of sobs, sunk 
into a neighbouring chair and took to hys- 
terics. 

After this there was a great conmiotion. 
Every consolatory topic was tried, and for a 
time in vain, till it occurred to somebody — 
possibly because the lady herself, with a glazed 
eye fi:xed upon the decanter, stammered forth 
that "she felt a-sinking," — it occurred to 
somebody to administer a glass of Marsala, fol- 
lowed swiftly by a second ; a course of treat- 
ment which was attended with such success 
that at last this angelic martyr, after much 
flattery and cajolery, so far gave way as to 
consent to occupy the "dog-hole" for one 
night, and one night only, on the condition, 
distinctly understood, that she was never 
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asked so much as to pass its detested threshold 
again. 

And this difficulty disposed of, there re- 
mained the mistress to appease as well as the 
maid. Miss Carrington did not like her room. 
It was small and stuffy, and the pattern of the 
chintz was hideous. Then there was no che- 
val-glass; and that, mind, must be remedied 
the very next day. The room had not a sunny 
aspect ; a condition of affairs which could not 
be remedied so easily. Then the bed was 
not placed north and south ; and that was an 
unpardonable piece of negligence, and must be 
set right at once, though it implied the mov- 
ing of every article of furniture in the room. 
Moreover, she wished for a night-light; and 
the "unhappy Charlotte had to be despatched at 
a late hour to get some. Finally, she was very 
much disappointed that there was no broth in 
the house, as she always liked — ^not taking tea 
— ^to have a cup of broth the last thing. 

That night, when at last the house was 
quiet and her guests, for a time at least dis- 
posed of, poor Mrs. Penmore fell into a par- 
oxysm of bitter grief, and wept till her pillow 
was wet with her tears. It was past three 
o'clock in the morning when her husband came 
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back; and when she saw how tired and worn 
he looked, and thought how much he went 
through for her, she determined that at least 
for that night he should not be distressed by 
any thing that she could tell him. So, as he 
leaned over the bed and showed her the money 
that he had earned, she put her arms about his 
neck and smiled upon him, and told him how 
his cousin had arrived, and how they had had 
a nice fowl for supper and a bottle of Marsala 
— as Miss Carrington did not take tea — ^and 
how the lady and her servant were both made 
comfortable for the night. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE herbalist's SHOP. 

The shop of Mr. Cornelius Vampi stood in a 
noisy crowded thoroughfare in the vicinity of 
Tottenham-Court Eoad. The street in which 
Mr. Vampi' s residence was situated was one 
of those which are only to be found in poor 
neighbourhoods, and which are characterised 
by extreme stagnation during the day-time 
and a mighty confusion and stir after night- 
fall. It was one of those streets in which 
itinerant vendors of vegetables, fried-fish, peri- 
winkles, and other necessaries of the poor 
man's life, have constituted to themselves the 
right of establishing their stalls in a long line 
on the edge of the foot-way, with a distinct 
intention of rivalling their competitors in the 
shops, at whose very doors they have planted 
their barrows, and underselling them as far as 
that is possible in so cheap a neighbourhood. 
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There seem to be, however, customers 
enough for both. On a Saturday night the 
shops on either side of the way, and the two 
lines of stalls facing the shops, have both of 
them plenty of customers, and appear both to 
be doing a brisk business, if a cheap. Per- 
haps the stalls get, on the whole, the most 
custom. Their owners make so much noise, 
are so confident in the goodness of their own 
wares, are so importunate with the passers-by, 
We such .m iLiuatmg ™y of tirusting a 
handM of onions or a bLh of greens under 
the noses of hesitating housewives, that it is 
almost impossible to resist their wiles, without 
at least falling a victim to the extent of a few 
lettuces or a bundle of turnips. It is a curious, 
bewildering scene ; and the flare of the candles 
screened with paper, which belong to the itine- 
rants, and of the gas-jets with no screens at 
all, which blaze and roar in the open shops, 
make the place quite as light as it is in the 
(November) daylight, not to say a good deal 
lighter. Meantime the costermongers roar to 
you as you pass; the butchers in front of 
their houses solicit your patronage in the most 
emphatic terms; and the ballad-singer, with 
the group of children and the watchful eye, 
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contributes his dismal note to swell the general 
uproar. 

It has been said that in the thoroughfare 
with which we have to do the rows of stalls 
are ranged in front of the shops, and are dis- 
tinctly intended to compete with them for 
public favour and patronage ; and it is in this 
point that Mr. Cornelius Yampi has an advan- 
tage over his neighbours. There are no coster- 
mongers in Mr. Vampi's line ; for Mr. Yampi 
is a herbalist and a seedsman, and a seller of 
corn-plasters and of all sorts of drugs ; and he 
has even a plaster-cast of a horse in his win- 
dow, to intimate that medicines adapted to the 
stomachs of the inferior animals may be ob- 
tained at his emporium ; while as to the 
lozenges for coughs, and lozenges for dys- 
pepsia, and for any other human or inhuman 
ailment which can be conceived, they even rival 
the collection of boxes of ointment which 
always abound to so alarming an extent in the 
poorer neighbourhoods of the metropolis. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Yampi's shop was, in the strict sense of the 
word, a chemist's shop. There were no red 
and green and amber-coloured bottles in the 
window, nor was there any coloured lamp 
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over the door, nor any intimation in words to 
suggest that the business "was a druggist's. 
"Cornelius Vampi, Herbalist," was all that 
was inscribed, and that in letters which were 
obscure from dirt and antiquity. Nor was 
the inside of the shop more suggestive of 
pharmacy than the exterior. Where were the 
rows of brilliant bottles labelled " Sp. Mind." 
or " Tinct. Ammon." ? or the drawers, " Pulv. 
Col.'' and "Carb. Sod."? Where were the 
glass-cases ftdl of perfumery, and soaps, and 
dentifirices, and pastilles ? There were none of 
these. No china jars of leeches, no mahogany 
hall' chairs^ — always, for inexplicable reasons, 
so much affected by chemists,— no lemonade- 
bottles, no gazogene ready to pnmp out soda- 
water for the thirsty. Lastly, there was no 
pale, mfld-eyed, gentlemanly creature, dressed 
in black, and wearing a white apron and 
spectacles, behind the counter, ready to give 
you advice gratis, or to pull out your tooth in 
the back-shop. 

Mr. Cornelius Vampi's shop was a herbalist's 
shop ; and this you certainly felt very strongly 
when you got inside it The herbs stared you 
in the face in every direction, and look where 
you would. They hung — ^these were the com- 
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moner kinds — in masses from the ceiling; 
they reposed on shelves all ronnd the shop 
in bimdles, neatly labelled. You felt that all 
the little drawers were full of them ; indeed, 
most of these drawers were inscribed — ^and 
that in plain English — ^with names that left 
no doubt: — St. John's wort, hedge -hyssop, 
celandine, monk's-hood, rue, holy thistle, and 
the like. Nor were these the only curiosities 
in which this strange warehouse abounded. 
There were bones shadowed forth in obscure 
comers, — ^bones of the elk, skulls of horses 
and dogs, a complete skeleton of a cat, and 
sundry glass-jars containing objects impossible 
to identify preserved in spirits. AU seemed 
jumbled too in inextricable confusion ; but yet 
it is a fact that Mr. Cornelius Yampi knew 
perfectly well where to lay his hand upon any 
thing that he wanted, from the stuffed alligator 
to the jar of snails, to which his celebrated 
corn-plaster was so largely indebted. 

But not more different was Mr. Cornelius 
Yampi's shop from that of a chemist and 
druggist than was Mr. Yampi himself from 
the smug gentleman who has been described 
above. He was a tall, powerfully-built man, 
with a large abdomen, and the jolliest red 
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face tliat ever was seen. It did you good only 
to see him smile, and to hear the rich loud 
tones of his jolly voice. This man had been 
gifted with a perfectly weU-ordered nature; 
and all the wheels of his machinery worked so 
gUbly and so easily, that a degree of serenity 
was the result, wMch compeUeT him at time^ 
as he once informed an intimate friend, "to 
wear a scrubbing-brush next his skin, because 
he was too happy." 

And perhaps it would be a difficult thing 
to find a happier man than our friend the 
herbalist. Entirely absorbed in a number of 
occupations, all to him of surpassing interest ; 
distracted by these and by the numerous ex- 
periments of a medical sort connected with the 
herbs in which he dealt, and in whose virtues 
he was a profound believer; applied to con- 
tinually by the poor people in this poor neigh- 
bourhood for advice in their ailments, — ^for 
they all believed in him, implicitly, and got 
benefit from the very tone of the man's mind, . 
if not from his medicaments, — ^Mr. Cornelius 
was occupied every moment of his life, and 
that in a manner entirely congenial to his 
tastes. Nor was this all. In addition to his 
medical studies, there was another kind of 
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kQOwledge in the pursuit of which our friend 
was even more eager than in hunting out the 
hidden virtues of his favourite herbs. Cor- 
neUus Vampi was an astrologer. 

Strange as this announcement may appear, 
it was nevertheless true that here was a man 
keeping a shop in a poor street in the metro- 
polis, and in the nineteenth century, who was 
yet a profound believer in the stars, and in 
their influence for good or evil on the lives of 
his fellow-citizens. 

He had at the top of that very house, of 
which the herbalist's shop formed the lower 
part, a garret, which he had converted into a 
sort of observatory, and from which on clear 
nights he was able to study all the planets, 
making his combinations and deductions there- 
from entirely to his own satisfaction. Here 
too, and on his favourite hobby, he had not 
hesitated to lay out money. He had got a 
telescope of very fair power, mounted on a 
stand, a celestial globe, aad all sorts of ex- 
pensive instruments; while the walls were 
decorated with charts showing the situations 
of the heavenly bodies, besides a row of book- 
shelves, on which were displayed the works of 
Copernicus and Newton cheek -by -jowl — ^for 
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ComeKus combined the sciences of astrology 
and astronomy — ^with his favourites, Albertus 
Magnus and ComeKus Agrippa. 

All the time that our good friend Vampi 
coxdd spare from his shop-duties below was 
devoted to the prosecution of his favourite 
studies iQ the observatory above. Here he 
sat late in the night at work ; for he could do 
with little sleep, and his Herculean strength 
seemed to set weariness at defiance. Here he 
consulted the stars in the interests of those 
persons — a much more numerous class than 
might have been supposed — who came to 
consult him as to their future careers. Here, 
haviQg once got the day and hour of the 
nativities of his different clients, he was able 
to ascertain what fortunes and misfortunes 
were in store for them ; when and under what 
circumstances their matrimonial career was to 
begin, and how it was likely to prosper ; when 
danger was to be apprehended, and when an 
avalanche of prosperity and happiuess. He 
would seriously warn one against going near 
water on a certain day, for instance, and would 
quote his own example as corroborative of the 
warning ; relating how on a certain day, when 
his own horoscope had foretold that he should 
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be in danger by water, lie had shut himself 
up in his room, determined not to stir out of 
it all day; how he had been sent for at a 
certain hour to the shop to attend to a matter 
which was beyond the province of his assistant ; 
how he had, in his haste, kicked over a pail of 
water which was standing on the stairs, and 
being kept some time with no opportunity of 
changing his wet shoes and stokings, had 
caught an inflammation of the lungs, which 
had weU-nigh finished him. He would teU 
another that on the day after to-morrow he 
must be on his guard against the animal 
cxreation, which was dead agaiost him on that 
day, and woiJd caution his client not so much 
as to get into an omnibus, or cross over the 
street, or caress a dog or a cat, during the 
twenty-four hours. 

All these predictions and warnings he 
would back up by quotations from the horo- 
scope of the particular individual with whose 
destiny he happened to be concerned — quota- 
tions couched in terms wholly iminteUigible to 
the many ; mystifying statements about " Mer- 
cury breaking into the house of Mars," and 
other jargon of the craft. Nor did it in the 
least affect the reputation of our sage, or 
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diminisli his own confidence in his powers of 
yaticination, when these prophecies failed ut- 
terly to be fulfilled. For was it not always 
possible to say — yes, and to believe, for 
Cornelius was an honest man — ^that adverse 
influences had been suddenly brought to bear, 
or that his client had, under his direction, 
been able so to act as to defeat the malignant 
intentions of the inimical planets ? 

Such was the individual whose ruddy 
countenance showed behind the counter of the 
herbalist's shop which has just been described, 
on a certain Saturday evening in early Decem- 
ber. It was a wet, sloppy evening, when all 
the lamps in all the shops and at all the stalls, 
besides the street-lamps themselves, were 
reflected in the pavement and the puddles, 
giving a double brilliancy to the scene. 
Evening, and especially Saturday evening, 
was a busy time in the herbalist's shop ; and 
both ComeUus himself and his assistant— a 
youth of eighteen, whom our friend woxdd 
insist on calling "boy" — ^were kept actively 
at work tUl a late hour in the evening. On 
Saturday evenings such streets as that in 
which Vampi resided are so fall of booths, 
where not only the necessaries but the luxu- 
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lies of poor life are retailed, that they look 
almost as if a fair were being held in them ; 
and the poor are lured on to commit wild 
excesses in the excitement of the moment, 
indulging in sheep's-trotters for supper, even 
with the prospect before them of a roast-joint 
from the " bake-us " next day. And on this 
particular night, too, the poor man has time to 
think of his ailments. This is the night when 
the fact that he is "bad in his inside" may be 
confronted, and it is now that the rheumatic 
limb may get a chance of being duly embro- 
cated and rubbed. 

Our herbalist's shop was pretty well filled. 
Here was a gardener wanting to buy seeds ; a 
boy with a swelled face looking rueful. By 
the counter stood a grave, worn-looking 
woman, with an empty bottle in her hand; 
another, with a sick child in her arms, was 
exhibiting the little thing's wasted leg to the 
learned astrologer. 

"She don't seem to get a bit stronger," 
the poor woman said. 

"No, poor little morsel," replied our philo- 
sopher sympathetically, " nor ever will, while 
you bring her out on such a night as this. 
Why it's death to her, my good woman. 
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Take her home, take her home, as fast as you 
can go, and get her warm, and give her a cup 
of warm broth if you can manage it. Ah, 
you can't." 

The poor woman shook her head sorrow- 
fully. "No, Mr. Vampi, not to-night, I'm 
afiraid." 

" Ah, then, give her a little gruel ; here's a 
packet of grits ; you can pay for it next week, 
you know. And here — ^take these herbs" — 
the astrologer had been making up a collection 
all this time — " and let them boil gently for a 
couple of hours in a quart of water, and then 
pour it off and give her two table-spoonfuls 
three times a day, and be sure you keep her 
indoors and warm, and don't bring her next 
time you come. — ^Now, ma'am, what's for 
you?" 

This was addressed to a very little girl, 
who, speaking in a very loud voice, and pro- 
ducing a very large empty bottle, imperatively 
demanded : 

"Ha'p'orth of klorrid of lime, please; and 
I've been to Mr. Squills's, and he said he 
didn't make ha'p'orths, so I thought I'd come 
here." 

"Well, I don't know, I'm sure, but what 
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he was right," replied Cornelius good-hum- 
oirredly; "a ha'p'orth will be uncommonly 
little, you know, miss." 

The young lady was nothing abashed. 
" Well, make as large a ha'p'orth as you can," 

and she feels quite sick." 

And having received what she wanted, 
and paid for it on the spot, the little 
woman departed in triumph, hugging her 
bottla 

A young girl, who might have been a 

»ulline^,^r^'^ or perlmp, the daughter 
of a smaU tradesman, was waiting her turn. 
Mr. Vampi was occupied with the gardener 
for the moment. 

"Ah, you'll find those bulbs turn out 
magnificent, I know. I wish I could find 
time to go out to your place and see them 
when they're in flower. Yes, and here's the 
mignonette-seed. — And here, boy," he con- 
tinued, addressing the assistant, "get down 
some of those Dutch bulbs, and show them 
to Mr. Green, while I attend to this yoimg 
lady. — ^Ah, my good girl, I haven't had 
time yet to finish your horoscope, but I've 
begun it." 
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"And how do you think it looks, Mr. 
Vampi ?" 

" Well, you know, it seems a pretty good 
averaged one. There's a difficult bit or two to 
get over. Mercury's sadly against you; but 
I'm just seeing my way to an intervention on 
the part of Jupiter, who's very friendly, and 
as long as there's no coalition with Taurus, 
you may do very well yet. But you musn't 
be in a hurry, you know ; I always like to do 
these things thoroughly, and I'm a great deal 
occupied just now, besides being in difficiJties 
myself with the Ursa Major, who's got a 
regular spite against me; so, you see, you 
must be patient, and you musn't hurry me." 

" And when may I come again, Mr. 
Vampi ?" 

" 0, in about a week, and perhaps then 
it may be ready ; and in the mean time I'd 
caution you against having any thing to say to 
any body with red or even reddish hair ; for 
Mars is looking uncommonly antagonistic, I 
can tell you." 

The young lady gave a little start at this 
last suggestion, and went on her way sorrow- 
fully. However, she consoled herself as she 
crossed the threshold — "James is fair," she 
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said in a low key; "but his 'air is not red, 
it's hanbum." 

More and more customers came pouring 
in, and our friend was applied to for adAice 
as to the treatment of " my good man's bad 
leg," or " Charley's measles," or " Sarah Jane's 
rash," or "Betsy Slovinger's" hair that was 
falling off, and aU sorts of other tragedies 
and dilemmas. Out of all these our learned 
friend came triumphantly ; but it was always 
when consiJted upon matters of a less earthly 
nature that he seemed the most oracular and 
the most in his element. Xotlung could ex- 
ceed the certainty of conviction which charac- 
teri[sed his expressions of opinion, or the zest 
with which he entered upon the subject. Nor 
were his disciples few in number, or always 
of the weaker sex, though it must be owned 
that these preponderated, and that such lords 
of the creation as were desirous of prying 
into hidden matters were generally afraid of 
the shop, and apt to seek secret interviews 
with the astrologer in his observatory up- 
stairs. 

On that Saturday night with which our 
narrative is concerned, and while the herbalist 
was most busy, the figure of a lady might 
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have been seen, if any one had taken the 
trouble to notice it, gazing in at the shop- 
window in an nneasy and wistful manner, and 
then looking about her as if undecided how 
to act. The lady was muffled up closely ia 
a woollen shawl, and her feee was coyered 
with a veil the pattern of wHch was so thick 
and spreading that it was impossible to judge 
of her featoes with any accu^cy. She sim^ 
to want to enter the shop, and yet to hesitate 
about it, and would sometimes even walk a 
little way in another direction, and then re- 
turn* On one of these occasions of her return- 
ing to the shop, she seemed at last to have 
made up her mind, and, not waiting to thinlr 
any more about it, she turned swiftly in at 
the door and advanced to where the wise 
man, in a temporary lull of custom, was stand- 
ing behind his counter absorbed in thought, 
and moimted no doubt upon his favourite 
hobby. 

The lady made straight up to him, and 
they were soon engaged in a conversation 
apparently of some interest; but it was con- 
ducted in so low a key that only a word 
occasionally pronounced in the louder tones 
of the stalwart herbalist was at all audible. 
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TJltimately, and after a great many pros and 
cons, some preparation, on wHcli a great deal 
of care had been bestowed, was handed over 
to the lady, who paid for what she had re- 
ceived at once, and left the shop closely veiled, 
as she had entered it. 



CHAPTEE V. 

KEEPING HOUSE. 

The scene in the herbalist's shop, commemo- 
rated in the last chapter, is represented as 
having taken place in the month of December, 
whilst on reference to the chapter which pre- 
ceded it, it will be foimd that the arrival of 
Miss Carrington in London occurred in No- 
vember. There had been time in the interval 
for all the disagreeable qualities possessed by- 
Miss Carrington and her amiable domestic to 
become fully developed, nor was it possible 
after that first night that Mrs. Penmore could 
keep her husband in ignorance of what was 
going on. 

In the first place it was indispensable that 
the question of the little study upstairs, and 
its abdication by the legitimate owner, should 
be discussed, and this implied the necessity 
of touching on Miss Cantanker's peculiar tem- 
per, as shown in her announcement that she 
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neither could nor would remain in the apart- 
ment which had been originally prepared for 
her. So, by degrees it came out, that this 
good-natured person was likely to be then 
and always a source of great trouble aad 
annoyance in the house. The luckless Gilbert, 
reckoning without his host, suggested that 
if Miss Cantanker did not like her quarters, 
Miss Cantanker might go; but here his wife 
was in a condition to set him right. "Her 
mistress,'' she said, "would as soon think of 
parting with her right hand as of dismissing 
her attendant, who had managed to get an as- 
cendency over her about which there coiJd be 
no doubt. The two must go or stay together ; 
there was no doubt about that." 

And so it ended in the little study being 
confiscated, and poor Gilbert had to execute 
such work as he did at home either in his 
small dressing-room, which had no fireplace, 
or in the dining-room, when it was not wanted 
for other purposes. 

Our young people were, unhappily, not 
successful in providing eithier mistress or maid 
with meals which were suited to their respec- 
tive palates ; and it must be freely acknow- 
ledged that the unfortunate Charlotte did seem 
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to liave been struck with a sort of paralysis 
ever since tiie arrival of Miss Caxrin^n Ld 
her confidential maid. This last especially 
appeared to have the power of reducing the 
poor servant-of-all-work to a state of tempo- 
rary insanity by the mere fact of her being 
at times present in the kitchen. "Fm that 
flnrried, mum," she said to her mistress, when 
trying on one occasion to excuse one of her 
worst failures, — "I'm that flurried when she 
comes nigh me, that I don't know a rump- 
steak from a mutton-chop.'^ The consequence 
of this state of thiugs was, that certainly some 
very remarkable specimens of cookery did, 
fipom time to time, appear on table at the little 
house in Beaumont Street. Joints strangely 
combining a bumt-up outside with a raw in- 
side, revealed at the very first cut; potatoes 
mealy without, but resembling bullets when 
attacked with the spoon; semolina puddings 
whose semolina had coagulated into hard 
lumps, refusing to have any thiag to say to 
the mysterious and whey-like liquid which 
formed the main body of the pudding. The 
fact is, that the treatment applied by our 
artist to the raw material on which her powers 
were to be displayed was always of too fierce 
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and rapid a sort. Furious heat was applied, 
such as no food could stand long and exist. 
It did not stand it long, and in consequence 
was not done through. Hence the flesh of 
the Med sole was inseparable from the bones ; 
while the cauliflower, beautiful to look at, was 
found, on iuquiring within, to bo raw and 
indigestible. 

The wily Cantanker, indeed, was not the 
woman to allow her digestive faculties to bo 
thus tampered with. She took all her meals 
in the room which she had succeeded in ab- 
stracting from its hapless owner, and as she 
prepared them with her own hands below, was 
contiaually to be met on the stairs carryirig 
up some sayoury and succulent morsel, wearing 
at the same time the expression of countenance 
of a martyr in some great cause. This re- 
markable person was also always ready to take 
in hand the preparation of any article or arti- 
cles of food of which it was distinctly under- 
stood that her mistress alone was to be par- 
taker. She would make Miss Carrington's 
breakfast ia the morning, poaching her eggs, 
and cooking her toast with the greatest care, 
and she would also insist on making the broth, 
a cup of which her mistress always consumed 
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the last thing at night ; but with the dinner 
she would have nothing to do. "Mr. and 
Mrs. Penmore," she would say, "partook of 
that meal, and she was not going to roast her- 
self before the fire for them." So the dinners 
were handed over to be exclusively cared for 
by Mrs. Penmore's cordon-bleu. 

It was the practice of Miss Carrington at 
times entirely to ignore the deficiencies of the 
servant-of-all-work, and to act upon a precon- 
ceived idea that there was a professed cook in 
the house. Thus she would send for Gabrielle 
in the morning, and saying that she felt rather 
poorly just then, would ask it as a favour that 
the dinner might be one tolerably suited to 
a delicate stomach. " I don't want any thing 
very wonderful," she would say ; " a little clear 
soup, a croquette, and some game ; I really feel 
as if that would do me good, aad as if there 
was nothing else that I could eat." Then would 
Mrs. Penmore descend into the lower regions, 
and would herself — ^for it got to that at last — 
attempt, with the aid of a cookery-book and 
with Charlotte, to do the rough work, the 
compilation of the delicacies demanded by her 
guest. But the cookery-book bewildered in- 
stead of helping her, and left so much unsaid, 
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besides saying so much tliat was unintelligible, 
that poor Gabrielle was at times almost inclined 
in her desperation to go off in search of the 
author, to put a few questions to him or her 
on matters left unexplained in the text. And 
then this cookery-book seemed to expect that 
those who consulted it were to be possessed of 
such enormous wealth. The author thought 
nothiug of directing you to " take the breasts 
of five partridges" to form only one ingredient 
in a dish which would also require " the yolks 
of twelve plovers' ^ggs, a handful of truffles,'^ 
and sundry other delicacies equally costly; 
whilst as to the amount of chicken-broth and 
of beef-stock which you must have by you 
before you even attempted a clear soup, that 
alone implied a princely income. Also the 
book expected too much knowledge in the 
reader, and took it for granted that he was 
acquainted with things of which, in the pre- 
sent case at any rate, " the reader" was totally 
ignorant. 

The consequence of all this was, that our 
inexperienced little housewife was fain to make 
the most hazardous compromises in obeying 
the instructions put before her. Any particu- 
lar process which she could not imderstand^ 
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she omitted. Any pecnKaxly extravagant ele- 
ment in the composition with which she was 
engaged she left out or administered homceo- 
pathically ; while those ingredients which were 
more witlun the reach of her small means 
wonld be enforced with such undue emphasis 
as to iaterfere sadly with the harmony of tiie 
whole. As to appealing to Charlotte for ad- 
vice in any of these difficulties, that was lean- 
ing upon a broken reed with a vengeance. 

"Look here, Charlotte," the pooir lady 
would say helplessly ; " they tell us to ^ take 
a table-spoonful of sauce No. 2, see page 16,' 
and then a ' tea-spoonful of sauce No. 8,^ see 
some other page ; but what are we to do if we 
haven't got them ?'' 

" I'm sure I don't know^ mum." 
"Do you think you could make No. 2, 
while I prepare the rest ? Let us see. ' It ia 
best to prepare this sauce in rather a large 
quantity, so that you may have it by you. 
Take a bottle of the best claret wine and pour 
it over half-a-dozen trussed ortolans, which 
you will have ready in the bottom of a sauce- 
pan ; add the juice of two limes — ^be particular 
that they are not large ones — and a handful of 
pistaccio-nuts tied up in a bag. Then grate a 
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nutmeg over the whole ; but in this (as a little 
more or less than the right amoimt will spoil 
the sauce) you must be guided by your own 
discretion — ' " 

" O, if you please, mum, I'd rather not try 
that" 

^'No, I should think not, Charlotte- Vm 
afraid we must give that up altogether. But 
the worst of it is, that they aU seem one aa 
impossible as another, and ao expensive. What 
are we to do ?" 

" I'm sure I don't kaow, mimi." 

" Well, I suppose we must do as well as 
we can." And then commenced the system, of 
compromises spoken of above. 

But the great canons of art are not to be 
thus lightly trifled with. When the dishes, 
which had been prepared in so unprincipled a 
manner, came to table, they were apt to be 
entirely waating in flavour, aad to present an 
ugly and unappetising appearance to the eye. 
Now Miss Carrington was not the person to 
eat what was set before her and make no com- 
plaint ; far from it. One of two results inva- 
riably attended these culinary jEailures : either 
Miss Carrington viewed the meal at which she 
was assisting in a ludicrous point of view, and 
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lashed the different dishes, so to speak, with 
sarcasms; or she declined to eat at all, and 
assumed the airs of a martyr who is being 
gradually starved to death. 

" Why, what on earth is this ?" she would 
say, after turning the contents of her plate over 
for some time with her fork. It was in this 
case a dish of Gabrielle's own invention ; a 
mince-up of veal and ham enclosed in batter, 
like fritters, and fried. Poor thing, how she 
had thought over it in the night, and deter- 
mined to make it a chef-d^oeuvre I 

" Is it fish ?" inquired Miss Carrington in- 
nocently. 

Gabrielle mentioned the nature of the com- 
position, and felt, I am not ashamed to say, 
wounded to the core. 

" I'm sure it's exceedingly nice," remarked 
Gilbert, who always stood by his dear West 
Indian. 

"Do you know it really is rather nice," ob- 
served Miss Carrington in a patronising tone. 
And she actually managed to eat a Kttle bit, 
leaving half a plateful untouched, of course. 

Penmore, in a somewhat vindictive spirit, 
called for the dish^again, and helped himself 
freely. 
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"I'm afraid you don't like it," said Gabri- 
elle, addressing her guest. 

" 0, on the contrary, I assure you it's quite 
nice. — You seem to like it, at any rate, Gil- 
bert," she said, addressing her cousin. 

" I do, I can tell you." 

" The fact is," continued the lady, "that Fm 
not very hungry to-day ; not now, at any rate." 

Such words as these would have the effect 
of irritating in an excessive degree the tem- 
per of the unhappy Gilbert, and it often took 
him some time to get round sufficiently for 
purposes of general conversation. 

"Why, you are eating nothing," he said 
presently. 

"I really have no appetite," replied the 
martyr. "I daresay I shall be hungry by 
and by, and you'll bring me some broth, Jane, 
won't you ?" This was addressed to Miss Can- 
tanker, whom her mistress, when she wished 
to be particularly amiable, would address by 
her Christian name. 

"Yes, miss," replied the acid one, highly 
satisfied ; " cup of nice 'ot broth." 

This good lady always waited upon her 
mistress at table, but on no one else. In fact, 
it was her business, one would say, to ignore 
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Mj. and Mrs. Peninore altogether, and to act 
as if she was not aware of their existence. 
And as far as Gabrielle was concerned, Miss 
Carrington followed on the same side, always 
addressing herself to Gilbert in conversation, 
and especially when there was any thing that 
she wanted done. The yonng lawyer was, how- 
ever, too much for her in this way, invariably 
referring the matter, whatever it might be, 
back to his wife, and so making it compulsory 
on Miss Carrington to recognise the presence 
of her hostess, whether she liked it or not. 

" 0, Gilbert," she «aid on one occasion, 
^ Fve got sucli a hard pillow npstairs ; wouldn't 
it be possible to let me have a softer one ?" 

"My dear Diana" — this, by the bye, was 
Miss Carrington's euphonious Christian name 
— '^ My dear Diana, I must remind you that 
Gabrielle is the proper person to apply to 
about such matters, about which I am en- 
tirely ignorant." 

But it would be an uncongenial task to me 
to record at length all the humiliating and 
painful things which our poor Gabrielle had 
to put up with at the hands of her tormentor ; 
and yet it would be difficult to say whether 
Mrs. Penmore felt them more keenly than her 
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husband- It was he certainly who resented 
them the most, and who retaliated the most 
severely in words. Gabrielle had her hus- 
band to think of, and that helped her to bear ; 
and only once or twice was she betrayed into 
an angry word or two under excessive pres- 
sure. She had to ask Miss Carrington, for in- 
stance, on one occasion, to speak to her when 
she had any complaints to make about house- 
hold matters, and not to apply to Gilbert, who 
had troubles enough already of his own. Then 
Miss Carrington, who shared her domestic's ha- 
tred for the wretched maid-of-all-work, would 
pounce out upon the unhappy Charlotte on 
the staircase, and tell her not to make so much 
noise in the room overhead, as really her 
nerves coidd not stand it. Or she would said 
down hostile messages to this functionary 
through Miss Cantanker, and Mrs. Penmore 
would find the girl in floods of tears, with her 
head buried in her arms, and these supported 
on the kitchen table. This of course had to 
be spoken about, and "miching malicho" was 
naturally the result. Miss Carrington would 
complain too from time to time of the want of 
servants in the house. She had had no idea 
that they only kept one domestic, and it was 
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extremely inconvenient J because, in consequence 
of this deficiency of attendants, so much addi- 
tional trouble fell to the lot of her faithful 
Cantanker. The faithful Cantanker was al- 
ways present on these occasions, and ever ready 
to put her oar in on her mistress's side, till 
called to order by the lady herself, when she 
was fain to fall back upon malignant glaring. 
Indeed, in this she excelled to an uncommon 
extent. Her eyes were never off Mrs. Pen- 
more when they were in the same room, and 
she seemed to Hsten with a fixed aud venom- 
ous intensity to every word that the poor lady 
uttered. Nor was it only when palpably pre- 
sent that this amiable woman listened. She 
was continually being discovered outside doors 
and in passages where she had no business; 
but she wore ever on these occasions such a 
look of indignant virtue, and presented at such 
times — as always — so injured an appearance, 
that it was quite impossible any suspicion 
could attach to her. 

So the days passed, and every day that 
dawned brought with it its full measure of 
trouble. Meanwhile our young couple con- 
soled themselves and each other with their 
great mutual love, and were not all unhappy. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

MASTER AND MAN. 

Gilbert Penmore had a Mend, to whom he 
really did not hesitate to apply that much- 
abused title, in the person of Julius Lethwaite, 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, not 
practising. Penmore had become acquainted 
with him when they were both eating their 
terms together, and they had gradually got to 
be, first, acquaintances, and ultimately, even 
Mends. Lethwaite had a great belief in 
Gilbert, and was firmly convinced that one of 
these days he would certainly distinguish him- 
self and rise to eminence. For himself he did 
not care. He was only nominally a barrister, 
and had never intended to practise, having, 
indeed, a share in a certain business which was 
carried on, as he would say, "somewhere in the 
City," and in the conduct of which he never 
interfered. He had a confidential clerk, who 
watched his interests in connection with that 
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same business, and who demanded occasional 
interviews with Ms patron, in the course of 
which he would put a great maay very diffi- 
cult questions to Mr. Julius, as the old man 
caUed him; and finding his superior quite 
imable to answer them, would be under the 
necessity of providing the repHes himself, 
which he invakably did. 

It was one of Mr. Xethwaite's most remark- 
able characteristics that he always impugned 
CT pretended to impugn human motive. He 
said that he did not beUeve in an action done 
with a good motive, and he would sometimes 
puzzle himself by the hour together, and be- 
wilder all his faculties in his endeavours to find 
xmt what — whether in his own case or that of 
others — could have been the real actuating 
tause of some act which wore a fair outside, but 
wliich he pretended must really have been 
performed with a selfish intention. It was a 
Bort of monomania this with him, and how 
it had originated no one could tell; though there 
were those who could not help believing that a 
feeling bo little in accordance with Lethwaite's 
real good-nature must have been generated 
by some act of special treachery of which he 
had once been the victim. 
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This man'B nature was an uncommon one. 
His mbeKef as to the purity of tlie motiyes 
which actuated the conduct of his fellow-men 
had not by any means the effect of making 
him eidier gloomy or morose, on the contrary. 
He seemed to have made up his mind to the 
thing. It was in his opinion one of the condi- 
tions of OUT existence— this defectiveness of 
motive — and we must just put up with it. 
Sometimes too he would puzzle himself by the 
hour together in trying to find out what could 
be at the bottom of some act of courtesy of 
which he had been the object. ^^ That fellow 
was most extraordinarily civil to me to-day/' 
he would say to himself, reflecting on the 
behaviour of a certain grumpy servant who 
held office ia his Inn of Court — "most re- 
markably so. I wonder now what he could 
have been driving at. There must have been 
some reason for it, for ordinarily he's a beast. 
I wonder what he's after ?'^ and so he would 
go on twisting and turning the subject over in 
his mind tiU at last a solution would suddenly 
flash upon him. "Ay, ay, ay," he wotdd 
then exclaim, with some of the joy which a 
hunter feels when he has succeeded in tracking 
his game : " I see it all. We are in the month 
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of December, and its getting near Christmas." 
Such a solution of the difficulty as this — ^pro- 
bably, in this case, the right one — would 
afford the keenest satisfection to our friend, 
confirming him in his theory more fixedly than 
ever. 

As to his own bad intentions, Mr. Leth- 
waite had no sort of doubt about them. If he 
was sometimes put to it to discover those of 
others, being impeded by their unwillingness 
to come forward openly and acknowledge them, 
he had no such difficulty in his own case. 
Here, at any rate, was his own heart open 
to him. He could gaze down into it with 
piercing eyes and hunt among aU its darkest 
comers for the vile traitor who sought to avoid 
him. There should be no deception here, he 
thought, at any rate. Alas, there was more 
deception here, perhaps, than any where else! 
Here, perhaps, were his suspicions applied the 
most cruelly of all. For it was a good heart 
that he injured when he ransacked its every 
comer in his determination to find out that it 
meant badly, and he often deceived himself, in 
a manner to which most of us are little prone, 
in arriving at conclusions infinitely deroga- 
tory to his own better nature — conclusions 
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wHch made him out a perfect villain in his 
own eyes. 

For did even tHs habit of self-suspicion 
tend altogether to sour or embitter the dis- 
position of this singular individual. He had 
made up his mind that he was incapable of 
doing any thing except, at best, from a mixed 
motive, and he must just bear it. If he had 
had an ugly nose, he would say to himself, or 
if he had been marked with the small-pox, he 
would not have ignored the thing, or smashed 
the looking-glass that told of the fact ; and so 
it should be with the defects of his character : 
at least he would face them. And he did face 
them, and in doing so, in hunting out these 
half-chimerical deformities and disfigurements, 
he lost sight entirely of a hundred rare and 
unselfish qualities which any unprejudiced per- 
son would have been able to point out to him. 

On the morning with which we are now 
concerned, Mr. Julius Lethwaite sat in his 
chambers reading the newspaper after break- 
fast, and expecting a visit from his confiden- 
tial clerk. Mr. Lethwaite was a good-looking 
though not what is called a handsome man. 
He was rather tall and rather thin; he had no 
colour; and though his features were irregular, 
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his was yet a perfectly successful appearance, 
more so than that of many a man who is 
called — and, on examination^ really is — ^hand- 
some. He was not liable to disastrous chances 
as regarded his personal appeaxance ; and by 
this it is meant that he did not freckle, that he 
never had a red nose, that he did not splutter 
forth into fits of laughter, though he had a 
sufficiently keen sense of humour, as was evi- 
denced by the lines of his mouth and a little 
wrinkle near one comer of that feature vHch 
was permanent and very fuU of exjaression. 
He was older than his friend Gilbert by many 
years, and had reached years of discretion, by 
whjlch I mean that he was now thirty-five* 

The room in which our cynic was seated 
was an essentially comfortable one. There were 
hardly any chairs but easy ones. There were 
striped Arab curtains to the windows. There 
were plenty of books on the book-shelves, 
periodicals and newspapers every where, a 
blazing fire, and the remains of a very satisr 
factory breakfast 'on the table. In one comer 
of the room, close to a window, was a small 
table, on which were all the materials used in 
the trade of watchmaking, — ^for it was one of 
our friend's peculiarities that he had a great 
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fency for that occupation. Indeed, he had 
been engaged off and on in the construction of 
a watch for about eight years, and had made 
nothing of it yet. 

Mr. Lethwaite was sitting in a large 
leather chair turned round towards the fire, 
and was taking occasional doses of the news- 
paper, resting between whiles to reflect; an 
occupation which I can strongly recommend to 
those who have got nothing to do.. 

" I cannot think," he said to himself " in 
the course of one of these pauses, " I cannot 
think what can make this man" — and he men- 
tioned the name of a well-known philanthropist 
— " give up his time to such infinitely dia- 
agreeable pursuits as poking about in poor 
neighbourhoods, inhaling nasty smells, encoun- 
tering nasty sights, talking to people an inch 
thick in dirt, and ftdl of disease into the 
bargain, so that he runs the risk of infection 
continually ; when he really is not obliged to 
do any of these things* It is very extra- 
ordinary — most extraordinary," he continued, 
musingly. " I'll tell you what," he continued^ 
sitting up suddenly in his chair, " it must be 
that he likes it. There's no other way of 
accounting for it» He likes bad smells and 
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horrible sights — that's it. I knew a man 
once who liked having his teeth out — just as 
I like watch-making. And then these people 
flatter him, and" — 

Here he was interrupted in his reflections 
by a lively tap at the door ; and on his calling 
to the tapper to come in, a little man, about 
sixty years of age, with twinkling spectacles 
and a smile, came briskly into the room, smil- 
ing and bowing and pulling off his brown 
gloves as he advanced towards the fire-place. 

" Good morning, sir, good morning," said 
the little man, as Lethwaite rose and shook 
him by the hand. " Studying our commercial 
interests in the newspapers, I see. Can't do 
better, sir ; can't do better." 

He was a small, neat, highly-finished old 
man this, with eyes that were very bright, 
and beamed kindly over his glasses, while his 
mouth, which when he was not speaking was 
tightly closed, was ornamented with a continual 
placid smile. He was buttoned up tightly in 
a small greatcoat — if the expression may be 
permitted — ^and had left a pair of goloshes on 
the mat outside, so that his shoes were as 
clean as if he had just come out of his bed- 
room, though it was a muddy day outside 
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notwithstanding. His name was comfortable, 
like his appearance. It was Goodrich — Jona- 
than Goodrich. 

" Nothing of the sort, Goodrich, nothing 
of the sort," repUed his patron, in aUusion 
to the strong commercial feeling which the 
man of business had given him credit for. 
"On the contrary, I was reading just what 
came uppermost, and especially all the 
most frivolous matter that I could by any 
possibility pick out. Why don't you sit 
down ?" 

"Ah! never tell me," returned the lit- 
tle man, obeying his employer's suggestion; 
" never tell me. You wouldn't be able to 
give such important hints as you do ia con- 
nection with the business, if you didn't give 
your attention to commerce, ay, and that 
pretty closely too, sir. But 0, sir, how I do 
wish that you'd come down now and then to 
the office, and superintend things a bit your- 
self. There's many a question turns up there 
in the course of the day which I ain't com- 
petent to give an opinion on ; and then Mr. 
Gamlin, he acts in it on his own responsibility, 
and it isn't right, sir. It isn't, indeed; for 
you're the principal, as you know ; it's ' Leth- 

VOL. I. G 
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waite and Gamlin,' and not Gamlin and Leth- 
waite." 

" But, my dear Goodrich," urged the sleep- 
ing partner, " you lmoT<r it's to Mr. Gamlin' s 
interest to engage only in what's profitable to 
the firm, just as much as it's mine." 

" Ah, sir, that's iall very well ; but you 
ought to be on the spot, sir, indeed you ought. 
Tor there isn't always time, when a question 
has to be answered, for me to come up here 
-and put it before you ;• and then, as I said, 
Mr. Gamlin has to act simply on his own 
responsibility; and he's too fond of specula- 
ling, sir, that's what I say; and too fond of 
American securities, and it's a country — is 
America-^where you may have a crash at any 
time, and then where are you ? that's what I 
say, sir." 

"And you speak with considerable pru- 
dence, no doubt, my good Jonathan, though 
with too much mistrust of your namesakes 
over the water. But you may depend upon it 
that Mr. Gamlin knows well enough what he's 
about." 

"Well, then, Mr. Julius," the old clerk 
went on, " he's been and bought up ever so 
much American cotton, and it's left there in 
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warehouse ; and it's dangerous, sir, you may 
depend upon it, with things looking so queer 
over there; and now he's proposing to buy 
I don't know how many bales more; and I 
thought that transactions on such a scale ought 
not to go on, and you, the head partner, 
knowing nothing about it. So I thought I'd 
just step round and speak to you on the 
subject, and warn you of what's going on, sir, 
and that we are involved much too deeply in 
these American undertakings." 

"Well, Goodrich, I am disposed to think 
you're right in that idea, and I authorise you, 
if there is still time, to enter my protest 
against any further transactions with the 
Yankees just at present." 

" There now," cried the old man triumph- 
antly, "there's an opinion worth having; no- 
body like the head of the firm for right think- 
ing and right acting ; that's what I say." 

"Don't give me credit for it, you old 
goose," replied the patron good-humouredly ; 
" you know that it was your own idea, and 
that you are praising yourself all this time." 

" Nothing of the sort, sir ; nothing of the 
sort. You come in and knock the nail on the 
head directly you take the hammer in hand. 
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Ah, sir, if you would but make the Lethwaite, 
in ' Lethwaite and Gkmlin,' the working part- 
ner instead of the sleeping partner, we might 
do then." 

"Nonsense, Goodrich, nonsense; we do 
yery well as it is. I should spoil every thing ; 
and do remember, once for all, my good Mend, 
that it's Mr. Gamlui's interest as much as 
mine that we should prosper — ^and there's no- 
thing like self-interest." 

" I don't know that, sir," replied Jonathan 
doggedly. 

" You do, you aggravating old rascal, you 
know that every thing's done in this world 
with a selfish motive." 

" I don't know any Hiing of the kind, sir." 
" Yes, you do." 

" No, I don't. And I'll tell you what, sir, 
as I've often told you before, that the sooner 
you get those notions out of your head the 
better, for they're misleading you, sir ; if you'd 
allow me the liberty of saying so. Why, do 
you mean to tell me, Mr. Julius, that when I 
had that long iUness, and Mr. Gamlin thought 
it was useless keeping me on, as I couldn't 
attend to my duties, and you came forward 
and insisted that I should be left in my post — 
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do you mean to tell me that that was done 
with a selfish motive ?" 

"Yes, I do. You're obstinate, and un- 
manageable, and pig-headed ; but in spite of 
all that you are useftd to me, and you under- 
stand me, and you may depend upon it that 
that was at the bottom of any effort I may 
have made to keep you in your place." 

" Ah, sir, it's no use talking to you, as I 
well know," replied the old boy in a despair- 
ing tone ; " and I suppose it was with the same 
selfish motive that you came to look after me 
so often." 

" Why, of course it was." 

" And that you brought all sorts of good 
things, like fowls and jeUies"— 

'' The same motive, beyond a doubt." 

" And sherry wine" — 

"Always the same, Jonathan, always the 
same. I wanted you, and was anxious to see 
you back at your desk ; so of course I did what 
I could to get your strength up." 

" There, there, sir, I've done; and now, 
with your leave, I'll take my departure." 

" Not till you've had a glass of that same 
' sherry- wine,' Jonathan, which did you so 
much good before." 
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" Not a drop, sir, not a drop, at this time 
of the day ; why, I should be good for nothing 
all the afternoon. No, sir, I'll just go back to 
the office as fast as I can, and express the 
views with which youVe kindly favoured me. 
So, good morning, Mr. JuKus, good morning ; 
a^d may you think better of it, sir, aad come 
down and pay us a visit in the City before 
many days are over." And the old clerk 
trotted away through the great bustling town, 
with a countenance in which were depicted 
great cunning and importance. For was he 
not the deputed agent of the head partner in 
Lethwaite and Gamlin's ^ did he not actually 
represent the principal in the firm ? and was 
he not now conveying a message from no less 
a person than Mr. Julius Lethwaite to no less 
a person than Mr. Morley Gamlin ? 

So the old boy might well wear an appear- 
ance of astuteness and mystery, as indeed he 
did, looking on the passers-by with a feeling 
almost of commiseration for their lot in not 
being engaged like himself in matters of so 
much moment. 

Meanwhile his employer had sunk back 
once more in. his great leathern chair, and had 
fallen into one of his accustomed reveries. " I 
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wonder," he said to himself, " what can make 
that old fellow so much in earnest about 
my affairs ? Is it gratitude for what he was 
talking of just now — gratitude for the sherry 
and the calves-foot jelly — a real interest in my 
welfare ? Ah, I wish I could think so, but 
I'm afraid it won't do. His own . interest is 
bound up with mine ; if I prosper, he prospers ; 
if I go down, he goes down. It's no use trying 
to ignore it ; that diabolical self-interest shows 
itself every where and ruins every thing.'^ 
He sat a little while longer occupied with 
similar reflections; and then he started up 
suddenly, and prepared to go out. 

" I'll go and pay Cornelius Yampi a visit,'^ 
he said, as he put on his hat, " and get some 
philosophy out of him." 

Por it must be known that Mr. Lethwaite 
and Cornelius Vampi were great allies. 




CHAPTEE yil. 

NEITHER A DINNER OF HERBS NOR A STALLED OX. 

It was really a curious thing as a study to 
observe how profound a mistress of the art of 
being disagreeable was our friend Miss Car- 
rington. To her own friends who came to see 
her she would complain (whenever she could 
do so before the unfortunate Gabrielle) of the 
inconveniences which she had to endure. Miss 
Carrington's friends in London were not nu- 
merous ; but they made up for it in spiteftd- 
ness. They were always trying to make her 
alter her plans ; and one lady especially, who 
was known by the name of Preedy, was always 
persuading her dear friend to remove to a cer- 
tain boarding-house near at hand, where she — 
Miss Preedy — ^had resided for upwards of a 
twelvemonth. 

" You've no idea," Miss Preedy would say, 
"what good company we are. "We're never 
dull ; our meals are feasts ia season, with the 
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flowing bowl." (There seems reason to believe 
that in saying these words Miss Preedy ima- 
gined hersS^fo be maJdng use of a weU-Lown 
qTiotation.) " And then," she would continue, 
" we are all well connected, you know, — ^people 
with whom you would not be ashamed to be 
seen talking. There's General Scrope, who 
heads the table, — a man whom any body might 
be proud to know. And such conversation — 
such flow of anecdote as that man possesses! 
Then there's Lady Groves, — charming person ; 
hires her brougham almost every day, and 
keeps it standing at the door a good three-and- 
sixpenny-worth of the time, and giving quite 
a distinguished aspect to the house. Though 
as to carriages, there are times when you'll 
see as many as three or four before the door 
at once, and the horses champing their bits 
make it all look quite aristocratic. Now come 
and live among us, Diana dear, and you'll see 
how you'll be understood and made much of. 
— ^And I'm sure Mrs. Penmore wouldn't mind, 
would you, ma'am? You know you'd easily 
get another lodger." 

To which Mrs. Penmore, turning very red, 
would reply, " That Miss Carrington was a 
relation — a cousin, indeed, of Mr. Penmore's, 
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and that if she saw any reason for changing 
her place of abode, she would have no succes- 
sor." And then Mrs. Peninore would tate an 
early opportunity of getting away out of the 
room, and would break her heart by herself in 
priyate. 

" Seems rather proud, your relation," Miss 
Preedy would remark. "Ah, you may de- 
pend upon it, you'd be better with us in 
Wimpole Street, and so much more cheerful." 

Or another kind of temptation would be 
held out by another of Miss Carrington's 
Mends, — a widow this time, and one not bred 
at St. James's. 

"Take a little 'ouse," this lady would 
suggest; "that's what I'd do, if I were you. 
A nice little 'ouse with your own things 
about you, and your own servants and your 
own way. I've got a little 'ouse myself, and 
I find it answer, and therefore it is that I 
recommend you to get one too. And here's 
Miss Cantanker here: I'm sure you agree 
with me, Jane, don't you ?" 

"Ah, mum," would be the reply of the 
personage thus appealed to, "and that you 
may be sure I do ; and many and many's the 
time that I've begged and implored my mis- 
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tress to liave a place of her own, and not 
be at the mussy of any body, be it who it 
may." 

But Miss Carrington wonld always reply, 
with the air of a martyr, " That it could not 
be; that Mr. Penmore — she never alluded to 
Gabrielle, who, however, in this case would 
not be present — that Mr. Penmore was her 
relation; that his circumstances were some- 
what embarrassed ; and that she would not on 
any account withdraw her assistance, unless 
indeed any thing should occur that might 
make it inevitable. That she was altogether 
comfortable, or that her good Jane Cantanker 
was altogether comfortable, she could not, con- 
sistently with truth, assert ; far from it. But 
she was determined to stick by her relative to 
the last ; though if indeed circumstances should 
occur rendering a separation unavoidable, then 
she would certainly think of what her friend 
Miss Preedy, or her friend the widow-lady (a^ 
the case might be), had so kindly suggested." 

Then at dinner-time, the period selected 
always for agreeable remarks, Miss Carrmgton 
would retail the substance of what had recently 
transpired, taking care to show plainly what 
an estimable character she was, and how she 
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was sacrificing her own comfort and advantage 
to that of her relatives. And here the vir- 
tuous Cantanker would be brought into the 
conversation, whenever her influence seemed 
likely to assist in backing her mistress up. 
This was one of the things which Penmore 
found the most difficult to endure of all. His 
detestation for Miss Cantanker was something 
ferocious, and hardly to be concealed. He 
said it took his appetite away to see her 
standing there behind her mistress's chair, 
watching every thing and listening to every 
thing, with her mistress appealing to her con- 
tinually, and seeming to receive every word 
she said as if it fell from the lips of an 
oracle. 

"I've had a gentleman visitor to-day," 
said Miss Carrington one day at dinner-time, 
and speaking with an infernal and aggravating 
sprightliness ; "haven't I, Cantanker?" 

"Yes, miss," replied the lady, slowly and 
sententiously, " a trew gentleman." 

It is impossible to say how it was done; 
but it is certain that Miss Cantanker managed 
to convey in these words the impression that 
Gilbert was not a " trew gentleman." 

" I thought I heard a heavier footstep than 
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Tisual on the stairs," remarked Gabrielle, who 
was always ready to talk on any subject that 
promised peacefully. 

"What sharp ears you have!" retorted 
Miss Caxrington And then, with restored 
cheerftdness : " And a military gentleman, 
too ; wasn't he, Jane ?" 

"Captain Shaver, 'alf-pay," replied Can- 
tanker, in the same solemn tone, " and a terew 
gentleman." 

"He's withdrawn from the service," con- 
tinued Miss Carrington, " and has made quite 
a study of health, and medicine, and that sort 
of thing, and is really an authority. And he 
tells me that the aspect of my room is all 
wrongs and that I can never be well unless I 
am fronting the sun." 

"I am afraid, as the house isn't upon 
castors, that we can't turn it round to the 
south, even to please Captain Shaver." 

This was the remark of Mr. Penmore, who, 
if the truth must be owned, was disposed to 
be rather rude to his cousin at times. But 
then was there not cause, and was not the 
presence of Cantanker enough in itself to 
justify a small amount of incivility ? 

"There's your bedroom has the morning 
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^im upon it. You nright make that your 
sitting -room^ and use the other for a bed- 
room.'' 

" 0, but Captam Shaver says that a sunny 
aspect for one's bedroom is even more impor- 
tant than for one's sitting-room. Doesn't he, 
Cantanker?" 

"That was his remark, miss," replied the 
domestic 

Gilbert, in confidence to his plate, ex- 
poressed a vrish that Captain Shaver might be 
Bomethinged. Aloud, he intimated that that 
made it very difficult, certainly. 

"If you please, miss," remarked Cantanker, 
" there was likewise something which the gen- 
tleman observed with regard to the position 
which should be occupied by the bed of any 
one who was wishfiil to enjoy repose. Some- 
thing about the Pole, — ^the curtain -pole was 
it?" 

" yes, of course there was, Cantanker ; 
but it wasn't the curtain -pole, it was the 
North Pole. Gilbert, Captain Shaver says 
that it is impossible to be in good health 
unless your bed lies along the Hne of the 
polar current, runmng north and south. And 
then he got out a little compass, and I showed 
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him, by means of the sofa, how my bed was 
placed (for of course I was not going to admit 
him to my bedroom) ; and then he got himself 
in line with the sofa, and he consulted his 
compass ; and then he cried out, turning quite 
pale as he spoke, ^ Why, bless my heart, Miss 
Carrington, the article of furniture' — ^he was 
too delicate to call it a bed — " 

" A terew gentleman," remarked Cantanker, 
sotto voce. 

" ' The article* of furniture under discus- 
sion,' he said, ^lies in a direct line east and 
west. I wonder. Miss Carrington, that you 
are alive.' That's what he said. His very 
words, weren't they, Cantanker ?" 

" Yes, miss ; he said he wondered you was 
alive." 

" Now, Gilbert, whaf s to be done ?" asked 
the lady, as if she believed that another night 
of it would kill her. 

'' I should think that nothing was easier 
than to turn the ^ article of furniture,' as your 
friend calls it, round at a right angle; but I 
must remind you that these are matters out of 
my province." 

" Ah !" said Miss Carrington, coldly. 

" If you'll explain what you want to me, 
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I will try to set it right," said poor Gabrielle. 
" But I do wish," she added, with pardonable 
irritability, "that you would apply to me about 
such things, and not to my husband." 

Madame Cantanker made a note of these 
words, fixing her eyes on Gabrielle with a 
deadly venom. Meanwhile Miss Carrington 
remarked that " she really couldn't stop to 
consider every word, and to whom it ought to 
be addressed." 

That night, when the young couple were 
alone, Gilbert cried out in the bitterness of his 
spirit, "This cannot go on; that woman must 
be got rid of." 

But they were hardly alone, for Jane 
Cantanker was listening at the door. She 
heard a good deal that night. She heard Mrs. 
Penmore say, " 0, GHbert, she is so spiteful, 
and she sap suJh bitter things on pLpose. 
She makes me feel so wicked — ^almost ^s if I 
could kill her sometimes." And she heard 
her burst out sobbing and crying. These 
things Madame Cantanker heard ; but she did 
not hear — ^because she got tired of waiting — 
how, half an hour afterwards, Gabrielle said 
to her husband, " 0, Gilbert, but I didn't 
mean that I really was angry with her ; and I 
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wouldn't hurt a hair of her head ; and you know 
that, don't you ? It's not much to bear, is it ?" 

It was one of Miss Carrington's peculiari- 
ties that she was extremely variable, and so 
different at different times, that, to use a fami- 
liar phrase, " there was no knowing where to 
have her." She seemed of late to have taken 
a wonderful fancy for her cousin, taking every 
opportunity of showing her predilection too, 
and remaining quite unshaken by the nimierous 
rebuflfe and snubs with which, as we have 
seen, Gilbert was in the habit of receiving her 
remarks ; for he really disliked the lady with a 
forty-cousin power, and probably her presence 
was almost more distressing to him than even 
to Gabrielle herself. 

It may have been that this sudden regard 
which Miss Carrington began to manifest for her 
cousin was to some extent assumed, and put on 
in order to give annoyance, if possible, to Mrs, 
Penmore. Miss Carrington was, as has been 
said, good-looking ; and she was aware of it. 
She hated Gabrielle — ^though why, it would be 
difficult to say — and if it had been possible to 
inflict a pang in that direction, she would un- 
doubtedly have been only too glad. 
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One day she produced a photograph of her- 
self, for which she had been sitting. It was a 
good likeness ; but what the artist who took 
it had gone through, who shall describe ? Of 
course the man knew something of what he 
was about, and in arranging her attitude had to 
consider the defects inherent in the instrument, 
and to bear in mind that any one part of the 
sitter which came nearer to his lens than an- 
other must needs be exaggerated to twice its real 
size in the picture. This is why we all haye 
to submit to be pinioned into all sorts of un- 
graceful positions when we sit for such like- 
nesses. This is why we are fain to be so yery 
unassuming in the pose of our legs, and to 
keep our elbows well back, lest our hands 
should assume gigantic proportions, and ruin 
the natural refinement of our aspect. But 
Miss Caxrington was not to be easHy driUed 
into submission. She had views of her own 
on the subject of attitude. She had a fine 
hand ; and, determined to give prominence to 
this elegant extremity, she insisted on so plac- 
ing it that it came out in the photograph about 
the size of the wooden hand which dangles 
still over the shop-fronts of some of our me- 
tropolitan gloyers' shops. This photograph 
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liad, of course, to be cancelled; and bo had 
another, in whicli the lady appeared with a 
pantomimic head, not to speak of anothei with 
a gigantic nose; and yet another, where the 
skirts of the dress claimed a monopoly of space, 
SO that the head and body of Miss Carrington 
were only seen in the distance, and bore no 
proportion at all to her lower extremities,— in 
short, it was a photograph of the lady's feet, 
and very large feet they seemed too, which, 
to do her justice, was not the case in reality. 
At last Miss Carrington was obliged to submit 
to professional knowledge, and the result was 
a very striking likeness of the lady in a some- 
what constrained and unnatural attitude. 

" There, Gilbert," said Miss Carrington in 
a sentimental tone, and handing him one of 
the portraits; "there is something which I 
hope you will keep for old acquaintance' sake." 
She was always trying to hint that there had 
been some tender passages between them in 
former times, for which there was not the 
slightest foundation in fact, as indeed they had 
not met half a dozen times tiU now. Mrs. 
Penmore gave a little start as these words 
were spoken, but on Gilbert himself they were 
entirely lost. 
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" Ah ! yes," lie said. " Dear me, what a 
good likeness ! Who did it ?'^ 

Miss Camngton replied that it was the 
work of a dreadftd wretch named Grooper, in 
the Tottenham-Court Eoad. 

" Well, at any rate it's a very good like- 
ness, — ^isn't it, Gabrielle ?" and he handed the 
work of art across to her, adding in entire 
good faith, " and you'd better take care of it, 
as I should be sure to lose it." 

Mrs. Penmore was just beginning to cor- 
roborate her husband's opinion, when Miss 
Camngton suddenly started up from her place, 
and exclaiming, "Well, I think you might 
•have pretended to care about it, at any rate," 
went away to her room. She was closely fol- 
lowed by Jane Cantanker, who, however, turned 
a destructive glance in the direction of poor 
Gabrielle as she passed through the door. 

" Is she mad ?" inquired Gilbert of his 
wife when both the ladies had disappeared. 

"Tou never cared for her?" asked Ga- 
brielle. 

Her husband burst into a roar of laughter. 
" I should think not," he said ; " nor she for 
me. Why, I've only seen her two or three 
times in my life." 
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" It's very extraordinary," said Gabrielle. 
^^ She's been so odd lately — sometimes violent 
and excited almost, and sometimes quite heavy 
and stupid, aad refusing to come downstairs, 
or let any one see her but her maid. I hope 
she is not going to be ill. She certainly gets 
more capricious and strange every day." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

COENELITJS VAMPI AT HOME. 

There were retained in the service of Mr. 
ComeHns Tampi, besides the youth who as- 
sisted in the he^b-shop, an old man and Hs 
wife. These looked after the house, did what 
was necessary in the way of cooking, and made 
the beds, — ^functions which were performed by 
either one of them indifferently, as the case 
might be. Old Smaggsdale, or, as his master 
called him, " Smagg," could make a bed or 
cook a dinner, at a pinch, as well as his wife ; 
and would sometimes have to turn his hand to 
such matters when his better-half was engaged 
in cleaning the house down from top to bot- 
tom, which she invariably did whenever she 
felt disposed to be low in her spirits. There 
was, however, one function which old Smagg 
had entirely to himself, and with which his 
good lady was in nowise disposed to interfere. 
The observatory upstairs was entirely under 
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the charge of the husband ; and he it was to 
whom the privilege of assisting the great phi- 
losopher in his experiments was alone ac- 
corded. 

The fact is, that Mrs. Smaggsdale, who — 
as her way of curing low spirits amply testi- 
fies — ^was a person of practical mind, entirely 
disbelieved in every thing that went on in the 
laboratory. Could any good come of a room 
that was never dusted ? Could any thing done 
in such an apartment prosper? Could any 
science which required to be prosecuted imder 
such conditions be worth twopence ? She had 
been forbidden to enter that room. Once, 
many years ago, impeUed by a sort of frenzy 
of cleanliness (to attacks of which she was 
liable), she had entered the room and care- 
fully dusted every thing she could lay her 
hands upon, and had felt a Ughtness of spirit 
afterwards of an unparalleled kind; for she 
said to herself that now, for once, all the 
house was clean and sweet. Her hilarity, 
however, was not of long duration. The as- 
trologer found out what had happened, and 
denounced her with imprecations of so un- 
known and incomprehensible a sort as nearly 
Mghtened her to death. He called upon all 
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the most vicions of the planets to set them- 
selves against her. He handed her over to 
the Great Bear to be hugged, to the Little Bear 
to be torn and lacerated. He brought the 
signs of the Zodiac to bear upon her : Scorpio 
and Leo were let loose upon her; the Crab 
was to nip her with his claws, and Taurus 
was to impale her on one of his horns, — ^in 
short, such a combination of horrors were to 
accumulate upon her devoted head, that life 
itself would hardly be worth the having on 
such terms. What was left to the wretched 
woman after this but to depreciate the science 
which was so much against her? And she 
did so with all her might, and even tried to 
make a sceptic of her husband as well. 

"With regard to that good man, I am afraid 
that it must be stated that he was of a weak 
disposition. He temporised. In the labora- 
tory, and under the influence of his master, he 
was a profound believer ; in the kitchen, and 
with his wife's sarcasms ringing in his ears, 
he doubted. Smagg was a little, seedy, mouldy 
old man, with a crest-fallen carriage and a 
shuflling gait. His appearance was wonder- 
fuUy like his character, and both were evasive, 
in consequence no doubt of this double part 
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which he was always playing. To do him 
justice, I believe that he had not the least idea 
as to the state of his own mind in connection 
with his master's pursuits, and that he was for 
the time perfectly sincere, whether in his be- 
lief or in his doubt. 

In pursuance of that system of having aU 
duties in common which prevailed throughout 
the arrangements of this worthy couple, it 
happened that Mrs. Smaggsdale was not un- 
frequently called upon, when there was a press 
of business, to stand behind the counter, where 
she was indeed very serviceable. Here, too, 

• 

her husband would occasionally ofl5ciate, and 
on him would devolve the duty of communi- 
cating with the head of the establishment when 
that remarkable character was too much en- 
gaged with the stars to be able to attend to 
the shop. This seldom happened, however, 
except in the evening ; a season when the phi- 
losopher thought he had a right to devote his 
time to his favourite pursuit. 

It is with evening time that we have now 
to do. The evening of the day on which Mr. 
Jidius Lethw^ite came to the conclusion — ^as 
stated in a previous chapter — ^that he would 
go and have an interview with the astrologer. 
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" I was just occupied with your affairs," 
said that jolly individual as Lethwaite entered 
his sanctum. " You have been a good deal in 
my thoughts lately." 

"And I suppose you knew I was coming 
this evening," remarked the cynic with some- 
thing of a sneer. 

"You sent a premonitory current in this 
direction, which reached me about five minutes 
since," replied the philosopher in good faith* 
" I said to myself, ^ he'll be here presently.' " 

" What an impostor you are, Vampi !" 

"Ah, sir, you know better than that," 
replied Cornelius, not in the least disconcerted. 
" But, as I was saying, I've been occupying 
myself with your affairs lately, and that made 
me, perhaps, particularly accessible to any in- 
auenL of i atmosphio kind coming Lm 
you." 

" And may I ask why I've been so fortu- 
nate as to occupy your attention lately ?" 

"Well, sir, to tell you the honest truth, 
your affairs are not looking so well as I could 
wish, and that's why I've been trying hard to 
pry into them a bit;" and the philosopher 
turned over a good many bits of paper with all 
sorts of Heroglyphics, and qiieer figures, and 
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mystio words npon them, and scratched his 
head with the blunt end of a pair of compasses 
in much perplexity. "From the time when 
you first confided to me the particulars from 
which I was able to construct your horoscope," 
continued the astrologer, " I've been able to 
put you up to more than one coming event — 
now haven't I ?" 

"Well, you've made one or two good 
guesses, certainly," replied the other, in a pro- 
voking manner. 

"Ah, you may call them guesses; but I 
know better than that, and so do you." The 
philosopher ™s med to hk cUei » »=eptical 
way of talking, it being Lethwaite's habit al- 
ways to act as if he believed in Yampi, but to 
talk as if he did not. The astrologer himself 
did not really much care ; he believed in him- 
self, and that was enough. 

" Guesses !" he continued ; " ah, you little 
know the certainty of science and the extent 
of her revelations. It is with us that the un- 
certainty lies and the difficulty. The truth 
is all there," he said, pointing to the star-lit 
sky, " if we poor mortals could but read it. 
But we gaze with dazzled eyes and read with 
feltering vision ; and hence it is that we are 
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liable to mistakes. If I could venture — ^which. 
I dare not — ^to trust my mental vision altoge- 
ther, I could tell of things yet to come of 
which we see no hint even, in the events 
which are going on around us." 

"And where do you see these things?" 
asked the disciple ; for such he appeared to be 
at the moment. 

" There," repHed the adept, pointing again 
to the heavens. " The nations have their ho- 
roscopes as the individuals have of whom the 
nations are made up. There are signs in the 
sky, which those who study long and rever- 
ently can read ; warnings that threaten ; com- 
binations which, indicating the fusion toge- 
ther of bodies which may not peacefully amal- 
gamate, must surely end in discord. These, 
and the like of these, we can see, though, 
as I have said, with dazzled eyes; and the 
meaning of these we can partly make out, 
but with hesitating and doubtful perception 
only." 

There was a pause here of some duration, 
and Vampi occupied himself again with his 
cabaHstic papers. 

" And do you really believe in these things, 
Cornelius?" asked Lethwaite, whose cynicism 
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seemed for a time to have deserted him ; "or 
are you only making a pastime of matters that 
sound too serious for play ?" 

"Pastime! play!" echoed Yampi; "how 
can you even use such words ? Why, my life 
is given up to the study of these things. This, 
far more than the trade which I am obliged to 
follow, is the real business of my existence. 
And my reward is great. Detached from the 
things of this world, alone in this garret, with 
nothing but the air between me and the hea- 
venly bodies, which it is my delight to watch, 
I have as little to do with the bustle and noise 
of this great town, am as utterly alone in it, 
and as little affected by it, as a solitary in the 
desert. And so like a solitary, I see strange vi- 
sions here ; and sometimes with the aid of this 
glorious invention," and he laid his hand upon 
the telescope as he spoke with something of af- 
fection, " I seem to be on the point of making 
such discoveries as one day shall make my 
name immortal. Nay, my veiy sleep is less a 
sleep than a transition into another and more 
spiritual world, where I mingle with the shades 
of those whose written thoughts have been my 
continual study in my waking hours, — the 
shades of Aristotle, of Newton, and of Herschel, 
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of Albertus Magnus, and my namesake Cor- 
nelius Agrippa." 

"And what do these tell you? what do 
they bid you do ?" asked Lethwaite. 

" They bid me go on, and by no means to 
be discouraged. In a society entirely occu- 
pied with fects, they bid me deal with what 
tiie world calls fancies, aad study still to bring 
to perfection those neglected arts by which it 
is possible to foretell the future, to warn men 
of coming misfortunes, or congratulate them 
on the approach of a prosperity of which they 
can as yet know nothing.^' 

" And it is a prediction belonging to the 
first of these sections which affects me just 
now ?" asked Lethwaite. 

" It is so," replied the adept. " There is 
some risk to be apprehended in your ease. 
There are adverse iofluences at work, and 
which wiU be at work for some Httle time 
to come, by which your undertakings will run 
the risk of being fatally opposed. You were 
bom under Saturn, and there are some even 
more powerful than he, whose machinations 
are just now much to be dreaded. Therefore 
I say — ^be wary." 

" Then what would you advise, Cornelius ?" 
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" I would adyise you to practise the great- 
est caution," repKed the sage. " I would 
adyise you for some time to come to engage 
in no enterprise or transaction of unusual im- 
portance, and to regard every proposal that 
may be made to you with the greatest sus- 
picion ; to walk, in £eu^, with an especial cau- 
tion, and as one does who knows himself to 
be surrounded with pit-£dls. I suppose," he 
continued, after a pause, '^that you hare no 
reason yourself^ and from any thing you know, 
to apprehend any risk ?" 

" Of what kind ? Do you mean of a per- 
sonal kind ?" asked Lethwaite. 

^^ No ; as &r as I have been able to make 
out, it is not a personal risk that you hare 
to apprehend. There is no single indication 
of any thing of the sort." 

Julius Lethwaite turned over what the 
astrologer had said in his mind for some time. 
It had made more impression upon him than 
he could account for. B^ generally played 
with life as if it were some instrument of 
music, and that with so light a touch that 
the full sound was never got out of the 
deeper and more solemn chords. Qe was 
not much used to being in earnest. Trouble 
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and lie liad had but little to say to each 
other. 

Suddenly he thought of that visit from 
old Goodrich. He remembered that the old 
man had seemed to be very much in earnest, 
and that he appeared to speak as if there was 
some special risk at hand. He had hinted 
that his master's partner Mr. Gamlin had 
been speculating in an injudicious manner, 
and that considering the state of things in 
America — the reader is reminded that we 
are speaking of a time when the American 
war was impending— that considering what 
thoughtful men were saying in the City, Mr. 
Gamlin was much too fond of dealings with 
the then United States of America. These 
were disturbing thoughts, or rather they would 
have proved so to any one who had harboured 
them. But they were unwelcome guests in 
the mind of Julius Lethwaite. His motto was 
" sans souci;^^ and in a very few minutes after 
these unpleasant reflections had passed before 
him he had managed to become his old self 
again, and was ready for all sorts of unpro- 
fitable speculations about the corruptness of 
humanity, or indeed any thing else that did 
not concern his prospects. 
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He had got rid of every uneasy feeling, 
and was preparing to probe the astrologer with 
more questions, when he was interrupted by 
an undecided sort of tap at the door. 

" Come in/' shouted the philosopher, who 
recognised the sound; "come in, Smagg.^' 

The little man obeyed; and closing the 
door after him as he entered, shuffled up close 
to his master's chair, and made the following 
announcement : 

" Here's the lady, master." 
" And does she decline to do business with 
you ?" 

"Declines to do business with any one but 
yourself." 

" 0, very well ; then you may tell her that 
I'm coming down directly." 

"Upon my word," remarked Mr. Leth- 
waite, as the door closed, "I think that's 
pretty well for a philosopher. Mysterious 
ladies coming here and insisting on seeing 
Mr. Vampi, and quite sure that nobody else 
wiU do." 

The philosopher smiled. "Ah, it's all 
innocent enough, poor thing," he said. 

They descended the stairs together, and 
Lethwaite passed out at the private door, Cor- 
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neKus impTessing upon him once more as lie 
did so the necessity of caution. 

As Mr. Lethwaite passed the door of the 
herbalist's shop on his way home, he saw the 
figure of a lady standing by the counter. But 
she WB8 muffled up in a shawl and closely 
veiled, and her back was turned towards him. 



CHAPTER IX. 

• NOT TO BE PUT DOWN. 

It waB one of Mr. Lethwaite's great objects 
in life to find some means of pushing his friend 
Qilbeirt, and winning for him the chaace, at 
any rate, of distinguishing himself. Our cynic 
had some acquaintance amongst solicitors, and 
might no doubt, if he had chosen, have got for 
himself some experimental briefs from these 
gentlemen, who, like a large portion of their 
fellow-creatures, are ever ready to help those 
who are not in need of assistance. To secure 
their good offices for a friend who was in need 
of assistance was not so easy. And here, it 
may be remarked, was a case in which the 
discovery of a corrupt instigating motive would 
have been sufficiently difficult if Mr. Lethwaite 
had set himself the task of finding one out. 
Of course he would have said that he had been 
actuated by that love of patronising which is 
inherent in the human breast; but few of 
his friends would have been found ready to 
^adorse such an opinion. 
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It was, then, with the view of giving his 
friend a chance, that, on a certain day about 
this time, our analytical friend thought that he 
would invite some of his legal acquaintances to 
dine and pass the evening, and th^t he would 
ask Gilbert Penmore to meet them. And this 
was something of a piece of self-denial in itself; 
for these same lawyers were by no means the 
companions whom he would naturally have cho- 
sen, unless he had some special object in view. 
Be that as it may, the thing was decided on ; 
and the young gentleman who held the nearest 
approach to a sinecure which is to be had in 
these severe times — or, in other words, Mr. 
Lethwaite's clerk — ^was despatched in search 
first of Mr. JeflErey of Searle Street, and then 
of Mr. Gregg of New Square, and then of 
Mr. Craft of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and finally 
of Mr. Phipps of FumivaPs. All these gentle- 
men were luckily disengaged, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Gregg, who was busy preparing 
the defence of a gentleman who had distin- 
guished himself by an extraordinary power 
of imitating the handwritings of capitalists, 
and affixing the same to divers cheques drawn 
in his own favour. 

This case was making quite a sensation 
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in the profession, and the legal gentlemen 
assembled at Mr. Lethwaite's chambers were 
fuU of it. 

"It's the cleverest thing you ever saw 
in your life," said Mr. Craft, when dinner 
was over. He spoke as if he were talking of 
a work of art. He was a little cheerful man, 
whom to look at, or knowiag him only slightly, 
you would have thought so good-natured that 
he could be brought to do any thing; but 
touch him on a matter of business, and you 
woidd find that, still with the most jovial man- 
ner, he could watch his own interest as well 
as another. " Here's one of the cheques, look. 
Grasper, who's retained for the prosecution, 
lent it me as a curiosity." 

The other two attorneys pressed eagerly 
forward to look. The writing was in so re- 
markable a hand that every one felt that it 
must be like. Of these other two legal 
gentlemen, by the bye, Mr. Phipps was of a 
smooth and somewhat evasive character, and 
Mr. JeflBrey was almost entirely speechless, 
and having an asthma, wheezed instead of 
talking. It was much less compromising he 
found. 

"It's a most remarkable circumstance," 
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remarked the smiling Mr. Phipps, "the pro- 
cUyity of some natures towards evil. Now 
if this misguided individual had bestowed half 
the labour and thought which he has devoted 
to the prosecution of illegitimate studies on 
perfecting himself id some useful art, he might 
have been a valuable member of society, and 
would never have found himself in his present 
painful predicament." 

Mr. Phipps always spoke in this elaborate 
manner, and in an unctuous voice. In his 
oim opiBion lie had made a mistake in early 
life in not having adopted the Bar as his pro- 
fession ; wouldn't he have touched the juries 
up, he thought to himself, with eloquent phrase- 
ology and flowing periods ! However, it was 
too late to think of that now ; so there was 
nothing for it but to bring his phrases to bear 
upon the exigencies of private life. 

" I suppose the counsel on both sides are 
retained already," remarked Gilbert — ever on 
the look-out. 

" Ah, I believe you," chuckled the hilari- 
ous but somewhat vulgar Mr. Craft. " First- 
rate hands every one of 'em, I can tell you." 

" I hope he'll get off," remarked Lethwaite 
languidly, between two puffs of cigar-smoke. 
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''Hope he mil!" cried Messrs. Craft and 
Phipps, while the other attorney uttered a 
wheeze of astonishment. 

^^Tes, I do," retorted the cynic. "There 
are always a certain number of people in a 
great society who can't stand the routine of 
ordinary business-life, and who require adven- 
ture and excitement to keep them going. This 
was probably one of them. Besides, he only 
practised on the purses of commercial people ; 
and you know as well as I do that they are all 
cheats, quite as bad as himself — " 

"Come, I say," interrupted Mr. Craft, 
"that won't quite do; why, you're in the 
commercial line yourself, ain't you ?" 

" And I was just going to say, when you 
stopped me, that we cheat so at our place, that 
I was obliged to give up going to the office, 
lest my conscience should prevent me from 
sharing the profits of the concern." 

" You will permit me to remark, Mr. Leth- 
waite," put in the elaborate Phipps, " that in 
the days of special pleading you would have 
attained to the greatest distinction, had your 
career led you into the intricate mazes belong- 
ing to that defunct institution." 

"By the bye," broke in the impetuous 
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Craft, addressing his host, ^^ If you've got such 
a strong feeling for clever rogues — " 

" I have," interrupted the cynic. 

^^ Well then, you'll be interested in a case 
which is beginning to make no end of a sensa- 
tion in West-end circles, and which I believe 
is looking my way for the defence—" 

"Ah!" ejaculated Lethwaite, becoming in- 
terested at once, as he thought of his friend. 
" Let's hear about it." 

Poor Gilbert pricked up his ears also. Was 
there a chance ? 

" I'm disposed ,to imagine," remarked the 
smiling Phipps, "that I have likewise heard 
something of the case to which you refer. Is 
it not that of Godfrey de St. Aubyn, as he 
calls himself?" 

"The same," replied Craft; "and a pre- 
cious deep customer I can tell you, as you 
shall hear. Well, he's another of the gentle- 
men who ' can't stand the routine of ordinary 
business,' that you were speaking of just now, 
Mr. Lethwaite. He came over to this country 
with some good iiatroductions, which are now 
thought to have been forged ; and having very 
insinuating manners, and a pleasant way with 
him, he gets on by degrees in English society, 
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and in time gets to have a lot of acquaintances 
among all sorts of smart people, and more 
especially among such as he had reason to 
know were well represented at their bankers'. 
All this, no doubt, took time, and he had to 
live as well as he could upon a little money 
which he had — ^the result probably of some 
swindling transaction — and upon the credit 
wHch the tradespeople, seeing him always 
among rich people, were ready to give him. Be- 
sides, he had the intention of making a fortune 
at one stroke, and he looked forward to that. 

"Well, gentlemen, being a good-looking 
feUow, with plenty of impudence, and the gift 
of the gab very strongly developed, and more- 
over having a fine voice for singing, he really 
made a great many friends, and got to be much 
liked; so that when he announced one fine 
day that he had received letters requiring his 
return to France immediately, every body who 
knew him was in despair, and his parting 
request that his kind friends would favour 
him with their photographs was promptly 
complied with. 

" But that was not enough for this affec- 
tionate gentleman," Mr. Craft went on : "as 
soon as he had got the photographs, he dis- 
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covered that there was stiU something wanting, 
and that he should never know a moment's 
happiness unless the autograph of each of the 
originals was written underneath his or her 
portrait. So he invites them all, or all he 
could get of them, to come on a certain day to 
take luncheon with him ; as a sort of farewell 
meeting, when they could give him their auto- 
graphs. Now four of his guests were men of 
great wealth, and this Godfrey de St. Aubyn 
had made it his business to find out where 
they banked in the course of some of the 
familiar conversation in which he'd been en- 
gaged with them before this time ; thus he'd 
got his information aU ready, and by the day 
of the luncheon had made all his preparations. 
" ' And now, dear ladies and gentlemen,' he 
said as soon as the meal was over, 'I will 
speak of that which is next my heart, and I 
will ask you to give me those precious auto- 
graphs which wiU make my portraits so much 
more precious, and on which I shall gaze with 
delight, when I am far, far away ;' and with 
that he leads the way to a table in rather a 
dark comer of the room, where were pen and 
ink aU ready, and a book of photographs lying 
waiting for their signatures, A beautifully 
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neat book it was too; and under each of 
the likenesses there was a little piece of the 
pasteboard cut away, and a different kind 
of paper appeared nndemeath, ready for the 
name that was to be written there. St.' Aubyn 
explained that it had been necessary to pre- 
pare the book in this way, as the pasteboard 
on which the photographs were stuck was ab- 
sorbent like blotting-paper. He convinced 
them of this by making a mark at the side of 
the leai^ and showing them how the ink would 
run out of all form. 

"Well, they all signed their names in the 
little openings left for them, and then away 
they went, wishing the young man good-bye, 
and hoping they would soon see him again, 
and all the rest of it. Directly their backs 
were turned, up jumps Mossu, and gets to 
work at his photograph-book." 

" Ah, I see," cried Gilbert quickly. " He 
had let in slips of paper at the back ; and hav- 
ing got the signature of each of these capita- 
lists, exactly in its right place, he had nothing 
to do but to draw out the papers and turn 
them into cheques." 

" What an ingenious fellow, to be sure !" 
remarked Lethwaite. 
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" He sat up all night at work," continued 
the attorney. " By means of the signature at 
the foot of each slip of paper, and with the 
help of certain notes and letters which he had 
contrived at different times to get from his 
friends, he was able to forge cheques to various 
large amounts — 1000?., or 500?., or any sum 
that seemed to him a safe one — ^till he had 
made up a gross amount of not less than 5000?. 
Then as soon as the banks were open in the 
morning, there he was at the counter, receiv- 
ing packets of notes, and shovelsfiil of gold, 
with the calmest air imaginable." 

'^ What an extraordinary fellow !" remarked 
Lethwaite again. 

"Yes; but the * extraordinary fellow^ made 
a mistake at last. There was one signature 
which he had obtained from a very rich gentle- 
man, with whom he had had no previous cor- 
respondence of any kind, who had a very short 
name, which of course I can't mention, but I 
may say that there were no more letters in his 
signature than there would have been in that 
of Paul Pry ; so, naturally, our friend was very 
much puzzled, and found it very difficult to 
form the theory of a handwriting with so little 
foundation to go upon. He succeeded, how- 
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ever, tolerably to his own satisfaction; more 
SO indeed tlian to that of the cashier, to whom 
he handed it for payment. This gentleman 
bestowed one searching glance upon the draft, 
and another upon the individual who presented 
it. This last was conscious that his severest 
task had now come, and may perhaps have 
worn something of an evasive air. 

" * Have the kindness to take a scat for one 
moment,' said the cashier very politely, and 
retiring with the cheque in his hand towards a 
door leading to one of the inner offices. As he 
got to the door, however, he paused for an in- 
stant, doubting whether he wouldn't pay the 
draft at once and not bother the partners about 
it, when looking back to where he had left our 
gentleman, he sees him very quietly sneaking 
out of the office. That was enough ; oflf goes 
the cashier in pursuit, calls to the policeman 
who was always at the door, gives St. Aubyn 
in charge, and there's an end of it." 

"But what was it that aroused the sus- 
picions of the cashier ?" inquired Mr. Phipps. 

"Well, he doubted about the handwriting. 
The look of the cheque was very different 
from any he had previously seen coming from 
the same quarter, and the sum demanded was 
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SO large, that lie thought it best not to cash 
Tipon his own responsibiUty." 

^^ Suspicions beast P^ muttered the cynic 
^* Not half so clever as the other chap." 

« 

^^And you have to get up this man's de- 
fence?" inquired Penmore with considerable 
eagerness. 

" Yes, sir," replied the attorney a little 
coldly ; " it's conung my way." 

"Now rU teU you what, Craft," said 
Lethwaite, sittiag up in his chair, and tho- 
roughly in earnest, " you must give our friend 
PeloL here a 0^ a. i^" 

"Ah, sir," returned the other, quite a 
different mm now from tbe genial story- 
teller of a few minutes since, "I couldn't 
do it" 

"Well, but why couldn't you do it ?" 

" Why, to begin "with, Mr. Lethwaite, you 
see the case is, between friends, not a good 
one ; and every one engaged by me micst be 
a person of tried abiHty and considerable 
experience." 

" How is a man to get experience," pleaded 
Gilbert, taking up his own cause, "unless 
somebody will trust him to begin with ?" 

"Yes, that's very true, sir," replied the 
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other ; '^ but this is not the sort of case to 
begin with. The slightest oversight, ihe 
least omission to pnsh an advantage, Tronld be 
&taL'' 

"Ticklish defence, I should say, — ^veiy 
ticklish,'' wheezed Jefl&iey the silent. 

*^ Well, I think this is an unMendly act 
on yonr part, Craft,'' said Lethwaite, speaking 
quite in earnest. 

"Now don't you be hard upon me, Mr. 
Iiethwaite," replied the attorney. " I've got 
my clients to satisfy, remember, in the choice 
of the barristers who are to represent their 
interests, and they like well-known names." 

" Don't press it,''Lethwaite," said Gilbert 
rather drearily ; " Mr. Craft would rather not 
try the experiment, evidently." 

"Yes, but I do press it, and I fhinlr it 
very nnMeadly » 

" Well, then, look here, Mr. Lethwaite," 
Mr. Craft broke out desperately ; " if you must 
know, there's another reason." 

" And what's that ?" 

The attorney hesitated a little, and then he 
blurted it out all the more roughly that he 
was shy of what he had to say. 

" Why, the feet is, sir, that yoxu* Mend 
peaks with a foreign accent, as you must have 
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observed, and that would go very much, against 
him in an English court of justice." 

Few things could have been more awkward 
than an announcement such as this. It was 
awkwardly said too ; and an unpleasant silence 
followed the attorney's speech. As for Pen- 
more himself, he had been prepared for it ; it 
was not the first allusion that had been made 
to that disaster, which was the result of his 
bringing-up. His friend Lethwaite felt it 
almost more than Gilbert did. He was a great 
partisan. 

" I never heard such nonsense in my life," 
he said ; ^^ Mr. Penmore is an Englishman by 
birth, has an English name, and speaks the 
language as well as I do. The whole question 
is about a trifling accent, a matter of pronun- 
ciation, which will improve every day. I 
daresay he knows the grammar of the language 
better than you do, Mr. Craft, and I'm sure he 
knows it better than / do." 

" Very likely," retorted Craft ; ^^ but that's 
not the question. The grammar ain't much, 
as we see every day in letters to the news- 
papers, and in Queen's speeches, and the like. 
Juries don't mind a few faults in grammar ; 
but a foreign accent would set them against a 
man and against his argument directly." 
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*^ Nonsense," retorted the partisan. "What 
do you say, Mr. Phipps ?" 

" I am afraid," replied that poKte gentle- 
man, " that it will be indispensably necessary 
for me to give it against yon., In England 
there is a most powerful conviction in the 
public mind that foreigners are as a race — 
shall I say bamboozlers ? I really am unable 
to think of a better word at the moment — 
bamboozlers. And if they were to hear your 
friend speaking with a foreign accent, they 
would not pause to consider whether he might 
or might not be of English extraction and 
birth, but would say at once, ^Now we are 
going to be bamboozled.' " 

" The fact is," again continued Mr. Craft, 
"that a court of justice is a very queer con- 
cern. Once now, for instance, give them a 
chance of laughing — " 

" Of laughing ?" cried Lethwaite. 

" Of laughing !" echoed Gilbert, savagely. 

"Yes, gentlemen, I'm obliged to say it. 
They might take it into their heads to laugh 
— and then where are you ?" 

Mr. Jeffrey was understood to wheeze forth 
the announcement that " they'd laugh if you 
so much as held up one of your fingers to them." 

VOL. I. K 
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" Now rn teU you what," said Mr. Craft, 
as he filled himself a fresh glass of brandy- 
and-watOT, and kindled a fresh cigar. " Sup- 
pose, in order that we may form a candid 
opinion and a. fair one, that your friend Mr. 
Pemnore were to give us a specimen of his 
speakiiig. WeVe only heard him in the 
course of conversation, you know, as yet ; and 
if he was to make a regular set speech, it might 
be different Here, you've got a lot of law- 
books here, Mr. Lethwaite — not that you make 
much use of them, I suspect — and there are 
speeches of Lord Brougham's, and Lord Camp- 
bell's, and lots of other law swells. Suppose, 
now, that Mr. Penmore was to take one of 
these and recite it to us ; or maybe he has 
something of the sort by heart, something he 
may have learnt to build his style upon : let 
him give us a speech of that sort, and we 
might perhaps form a more favourable judg- 
ment." 

" 0, you can't expect a man to do a thing 
of the sort in cold blood," said Lethwaite, with 
rather an anxious look towards his friend not- 
withstanding. 

Gilbert was silent. Such a proceeding as 
that suggested by Mr. Craft was peculiarly 
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repugnant to him. To attempt such, a thing 
in cold blood, as his friend had said, was 
terrible. How could he do himself justice ? 
Was it not sure to be a failure ? But then he 
thought of Gabrielle, of the comforts she stood 
in need of, of the privation she had to put up 
with. He thought of his own ambition to 
excel in the law, and of all he had already 
sacrificed to that desire ; and then he deter- 
mined that he would endure yet this annoy- 
ance also, and do the thing that was required 
of him. 

He turned over the leaves of one of his 
friend's books, containing various reports of 
trials, till he came to one containing a speech 
of Lord Stowel's, which it happened he knew 
to a great extent by heart. And in this, after 
pausing a -little, as a bather delays before 
descending into the cold water, he fairly em- 
barked ; while the attorneys, prepared to criti 
cise, were encamped over against him in for- 
midable array. 

The speech was one of those in which 
great eloquence and the soundest logic and 
the most astute reasoning were combined to- 
gether. In short, it was a model of what such 
an address ought to be ; and, truth to say, it 
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was really done justice to by Gilbert Penmore, 
in spite of his accent. A more enlightened 
set of judges than our three solicitors must 
have perceived this ; but to them the peculiar 
pronunciation of some of the words was the 
only thing worthy of note ; and even when the 
address, as it advanced, increased in strength 
of language and eloquence, when men of a less 
matter-of-fact sort would have been carried 
away by the earnestness and intelligence with 
which the speaker made his points — even then 
it was of the accent with which the words 
were uttered that the lawyers thought, far 
more than of the meaning which those words 
conveyed, and the power with which that 
meaning was enforced. 

It may have been that Gilbert felt the 
critical attitude of his audience, and saw that 
he had to fight against a hopeless amount of 
prejudice. For a time he contended against 
this feeling ; and indeed throughout he never 
gave in to it, but it annoyed him and made 
him nervous nevertheless, and that caused 
him to make one or two mistakes, 'at every one 
of which he could see his auditors exchange 
glances, manifesting at the same time a strong 
desire to laugh ; probably only kept in check 
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by the imperturbable gravity of their host, 
who saw that his friend was beginmng to get 
into difficulties, and did all he could to give 
him nerve and courage. 

Gilbert went through to the end, sustained 
by the determination with which he had 
started ; but he felt that he had not succeeded 
in winning the favourable opinion of his audi- 
tors, and when he had got to the end of the 
speech he said so in so many words. 

^^Now look you here, Mr. Penmore," said 
Craft ; " you take the advice of a man who's 
been engaged in the practice of the law for 
something like twenty years, and you turn 
your attention to some other branch of the 
profession than that which you're now aiming 
at. As a conveyancer, or a chamber counsel, 
there's a vast deal of money to be made ; your 
law-studies would not be thrown away, and 
any defects of speech, such as we've been talk- 
ing about, would not be of so much conse- 
quence. But as to your going into court in 
the capacity of advocate, as you seem bent on 
doing, take my word for it, it won't act ; and 
the sooner you give up the idea, the better 
for you." 

" And is that your opinion, Mr. Phipps ?" 
asked Gilbert. 
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" Well, sir, I am constraiiied to admit that 
it is," repUed that gentleman. 

"And yours, sir?" continued the young 
barrister, addressing Mr. Jeffrey. 

Mr. Jeffrey wheezed assent. 

"Well, then, gentlemen," said Gilbert^ 
nothing daunted, " I have only to say that I'm 
very much obliged to you for your advice, and 
for the patience with whicli you have heard 
me, and for the restraint you have put upon 
yourselves when you have felt inclined to 
laugh at me; but as to my giving up the 
object which I have kept before me for so 
many years — as to my pursuing some other 
branch of the profession than that to which I 
am at present devoted, nothing shall induce 
me to think of so acting till I have had the 
opportunity, once at any rate, of pleading in 
open court, and bringing this question, which 
you have settled so quickly against me among 
yourselves, to the test of what may, to some 
Extent, be called public opinion." 

^ ' Bravo !" cried Mr. Lethwaite ; ^ ^ well said ; 
you shall prove them all wrong yet." 

" Yery good, gentlemen — ^very good," re- 
torted Craft, with a grin; "all I can say is, 
that — ^we shall see." 
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^^Yes, gentlemen," cried Gilbert stoutly, 
^^we shall see; and may the time of trial not 
be far off!" 

But for all his brave words, the poor fellow 
went away that evening with a heavy heart. 




CHAPTEE X. 



AT A CONCEET. 



The specimen which, was given in the last 
chapter of this narrative of Gilbert Pemnore's 
feilure to make a favourable impression on the 
fraternity of attorneys was by no means an 
isolated one. He was not the man for them. 
They did not understand what was in him; it 
came out so grudgingly, as it seemed to them. 
There were plenty of lawyers of much less 
ability to whom the attorneys would take their 
work in preference ; and Penmore would . see 
himself passed over continually, while others 
of much less knowledge and discernment, but 
glib of utterance, were full of business. 

It is half the battle in this profession of 
the law, as in not a few others, to have a repu- 
tation for being extraordinarily busy. The 
awful truth — afresh confirmations of which come 
before us daily — ^that " to him that hath shall 
be given," seems to be powerfully illustrated 
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in a case of this kind. It is a fact that the 
man who has already much to do receives 
even more and more employment continually. 
Every thing in the shape of business comes his 
way. He is invited, nay implored, to under- 
take what he really has not time to do justice 
to; while the very excuses which he makes, 
the mere announcement that he has already 
more to do than he can attend to properly, 
only makes his employers more and more anx- 
ious to secure his much-coveted services. 

" I understand," says somebody who knows, 
" that ^cnmcher the dentist is obliged to re- 
tire from Ms operating-room six tunes daily in 
order to empty his pockets of the inconvenient 
weight of guineas which accumulate in them." 
Away rushes any one who hears the announce- 
ment to be tortured forthwith by Scnmcher. 
" Chalkey the artist," says somebody else, " has 
commissions, I am told, which will occupy 
him for the next seven years at least;" and 
off darts the art-patron to make sure of Chal- 
key's services during that eighth year which 
is still to let. 

But our young lawyer had other things to 
trouble him besides professional neglect. Vex- 
ations of a more domestic sort were not want- 
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ing; and as if those words whicli we have 
quoted above were true of what troubles as 
weU as of what brings us profit, accumulation 
of domestic perplexity came upon our Mend 
in addition to his professional difficulties, as 
if these last were not enoughs 

It was one of the leading features of Miss 
Carrington's peculiar character that her moral 
vision was somewhat oblique in the matter of 
truth. Not only was she in the habit of " em- 
broidering," or, in other words, decorating 
what professed to be fact with fictitious orna- 
mentation; she went beyond this, and would 
sometimes even deal in fiction such as had no 
foundation whatever in fact,— the fruit of a 
powerful imagination only. Indeed, so power- 
M was this lady's imagmation, that aiter any 
idea had been presented to her by that func- 
tion two or three times, she would get to 
think that it really was something more than 
a fancy of her mind, and would speak of it as 
nothing less than a reality. 

To what extent this lady believed that Gil- 
bert Pemnore had once been in love with her, 
it would be difficult to say. She certainly 
went on as if he had, as was shown in the 
matter of the photograph ; nor did she let sKp 
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any opportunity of impressing this fiction on 
the mind of her hostess, always taking a tone 
as if she conceded to Gabrielle the right to 
associate indeed with her husband and to Uve 
in the house, but as if she were the person 
who really understood him, and whose life 
should by rights have been associated with 
his. She was a woman, not a mere girl like 
Gabrielle. She would have understood his 
character, entered into his thoughts and his 
ambition, and would, in short, have been in 
all respects the right person for him. 

Now of course it was not likely that Miss 
Carrington would put all this into words. Yet 
she managed somehow or other to insinuate it 
all, by dark hints, and gestures, and covert 
allusions. Gabrielle knew that this woman was 
vapouring and talking nonsense. She knew 
that when her husband first came over to Eng- 
land he had passed a few days at the house of 
Miss Carrington's father, who was since dead ; 
that he had spent the time almost entirely in 
fishing, and that no ideia of Miss Carrington, 
except in the light of a somewhat disagreeable 
young woman, had so much as entered his 
head. And yet, though she knew all this, 
and knew that the image of his dear West- 
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Indian had never for a moment been sup- 
planted in his mind by that of any other wo- 
man — still the preposterous conduct of this 
woman in asserting a sort of tone of superiority 
over her, and of proprietorship in her own 
Gflbert, did at times aimoy and irritate her. 

Ajid she had to encounter these things to 
a great extent alone. It was so seldom that 
Gilbert could be by to help her. When he 
was there, he always took her part and kept 
the enemy in order; but at other times she suf- 
fered greatly. They were two to one against 
her; for Miss Carrington's aide-de-camp, the 
faithful Cantanker, was always on the spot, and 
ready to back her mistress up on all occasions, 
and, in so far as opportunity served, to put our 
poor young housewife down. She would al- 
ways address her — and she never did so except 
when absolutely obliged — ^as " Mrs. Penmore;'' 
never using the generaUy inevitable term 
"ma'am," or even "mum." By this means 
she avoided any expression of allegiance, and 
retained that dignity which was so dear to 
her, at the same time that she ignored all 
claim on the part of the young lady to be the 
mistress of the house. It was well and skil- 
fully done. 
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All the unpleasant messages too came 
through, the Cantanker medium, and certainly 
lost nothing by being intrusted to her for de- 
livery. " My mistress," she would say, appear- 
ing at breakfast-time, and, as her habit was, 
closing the door behind her before she began 
to speak, — " my mistress will take her break- 
fast upstairs, Mrs. Penmore; and she was wish- 
ful for me to say, that she would feel espe- 
cially obligated if the tea could be sent up 
warm, as yesterday it was but stone-cold." 
It was not very unusual for Miss Carrington 
to take her meals, and breakfast especially, in 
her own room ; and those were days of jubilee 
for our young couple when she did so, as they 
were free from her company and that of her 
amiable attendant. This last was almost sure, 
however, to appear in the course of the meal 
with some message about the coldness of the 
tea or the toughness of the toast ; or perhaps, if 
lunch rather than breakfast was at hand, she 
would meekly request that the broth "might 
not have its surface covered with circles of 
grease floating about on the top like islands." 
Miss Cantanker was too well pleased when a 
spiteful simile came to her aid to inquire whe- 
ther the image was a correct one, or she might 
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perhaps have hesitated at the idea of floating 
islands, and changed the metaphor to ships. 

Miss Carrington seemed determined to lose 
no opportanity of showing her disapproval of 
poor Gabrielle, and her wish to hold an inter- 
course with Gilbert from which his wife should 
be excluded. She would send down messages 
to him to the effect that " she was expecting 
a few friends that evening, and she had no 
gentleman to meet Captain Scraper, and would 
he come up and join the party ?" or, " she had 
got two orders for the Opera ; could he make 
it convenient to escort her ? ' It would be so 
nice,' " she would write on a slip of paper ; 
or, '' would he come up and play a game at 
picquet ? she felt so very dull ;" or, " she had 
a matter of business to consult him about; 
could he manage to ' slip' upstairs for half a 
minute ?" 

No doubt she had got hold of the wrong 
person in Gilbert Penmore. Not only had he 
a powerfully-developed antipathy towards the 
lady herself, and a very strong objection to 
finding himself in her society, but he felt very 
keenly the intentional slights which by every 
one of her acts was being put upon his dear 
Gabrielle. And this was touclung bim upon 
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a very tender point indeed. "With every day 
that passed, it seemed as if the love between 
these two increased. No sKght that was ojffered 
to her, no repulse that met his efforts to get 
on, but seemed to bind them more and more 
together, and to invest each with more pre- 
cious quaKties in the other's eyes. 

Over and over again would Gilbert insist 
on bringing the thing to an end and giving 
his cousin warning, come of it what might; 
and it was only the entreaties, and tears even, 
of his wife that prevailed with him to let it go 
on a little longer. A little longer, she said, 
and then he would get to be acknowledged 
and would be a great man; and then they 
would take a new house and become quite dis- 
tinguished characters. Meanwhile he must be 
patient and put up with Miss Carrington's 
provocations, and not suppose that she minded 
them in the least. And she would even press 
TiiTTi sometimes — but not very much — to do 
what his cousin asked of him ; to go and give 
her the benefit of his advice on business mat- 
ters, or even to escort her to the play. But 
here even she could not prevail. Her husband 
was adamant. He compromised the matter by 
promising that he would not give her warning ; 
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but liis inyariable answer to all Miss Carring- 
ton's oyertures was, that he was "much too 
busy" to accept them. 

Our lives are made up of small things ; and 
I cannot develop the tale which I have got to 
tell without dwelling on a multitude of mat- 
ters which appear to be small, but which, 
when combined, make a large aggregate. It 
is my present business to show how this young 
couple were aggravated, past endurance almost, 
by the vagaries of a spiteful and tiresome 
w«maa,-Id a fooUA pLn into the bargdn, 
which perhaps was the worst part of it all. 

There was indeed, as the saying goes, no 
knowing where to have this vexatious lady. 
She was always complaining how dull she 
was; but she would accept no alleviation of 
her dulness. If they sent her up some book 
or periodical in the wish to amuse her, she 
was sure to send it down again, with an inti- 
mation that it was trash, and that she could 
not read it. If a friend came in in the even- 
ing, and our young couple thinking a change 
might enliven her, sent to invite her to spend 
the evening, she would either decline to come 
at all, or, coming, would make herself pro- 
foundly disagreeable, retaining a forced gravity 
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when others were disposed for merriment, and 
setting herself in an especial manner against 
the unfortunate friend, whoever he might hap- 
pen to be, — contradicting every word that 
dropped from his lips, generally insnlting him 
grossly, and altogether throwing a wet-blanket 
over the little party. 

Or perhaps something might be attempted 
in the way of a visit to some public place of 
entertainment. On one occasion Mr. Leth- 
waite — ^whom she detested — sent some tickets 
for a concert given by a musical society to 
which he belonged; and one of these wad 
presented to Miss Carrington, the other two 
being retained by her host and hostess. 

It was a wonderful society. Its members 
were as proficient as professionals, and ten times 
as technical. They were entirely absorbed 
in music. Their real professions, -when they 
had any, were comparatively as nothing to 
them. They must get through their business, 
whatever it might be, and then io fugue* 
When any one of them met another, no mat- 
ter where it might be, he took him aside, and 
it was a question of music directly. One of 
them had been to Germany, or to Paris, and 
had heard an old piece by Spohr, or a new 
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piece by Wagner. " There's a movement, my 
dear fellow, — ^goes like this, ^la, la, la, ri, ta, 
ta, ra,' — 0, the divinest thing yon ever heard 
in all yonr life ; and then it goes on : ^ ta, la, 
ra, ti, la, ri, la.'^' And so they would con- 
tinue for half an hour together. In short, 
their souls were in it, and they went at it 
with a will. 

But the harmony produced by the com- 
bined talent of this wondrous society made no 
impression upon Miss Carrington. When the 
first violin, coming forward to the front of 
the orchestra, and getting his instrument well 
underneath his chin, caused it to emit sounds 
so prodigious in volume, considering its size, 
or so tenderly plaintive as to move the greater 
part of the audience alternately to wonder and 
to tears, the sounds produced by this brilliant 
performance awakened no response in Miss 
Carrington's bosom. Even when it came to 
the strong passages, and Mr. Julien Lethwaite 
took his place behind two brilliantly-polished 
copper-drums, looking as eager as Fieschi may 
have done behind his infernal machine, and 
keeping his eye upon his conductor as fixedly 
as if he were going to let the said drums off 
at him at a given moment; and when the 
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moment did come, and the machines were 
let oflP, and instead of discharging volleys of 
grape and sings and crooked nails, emitted a 
low rumbling sound like distant thunder, — 
even then, and when the drums, at a later 
period, got excited, and rattled their very 
loudest, till the conductor was compelled to 
look towards Mr. Lethwaite with a slight 
frown, — even at these times, let it be frankly 
owned. Miss Carrington was never moved to 
admiration, but only to say, in reference to 
Mr. Lethwaite and his exertions in the or- 
chestra, that she "wondered a man could be 
found to make such a fool of himself." 

Now all this was not agreeable. And then 
she was so fidgety, that there was no possi- 
bility of keeping her quiet for ten minutes 
together. Mr. Penmore had arranged with 
considerable skill that his wife should sit be- 
tween him and Miss Carrington, as he knew 
that if she sat next to him, she would not let 
him alone the whole evening. This state of 
things was, however, by no means agreeable 
to the lady; and in due time she began to 
agitate for a change in the relative positions 
of the party. " There was a gentleman sit- 
ting next her," she said, "who would hum 
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the music to himself as the orchestra played it, 
and it was too dreadful." And then came the 
request : " Would Mrs. Penmore mind chang- 
ing places with her, as the effect upon her 
nerves was such, that she must either get out 
of hearing of this obligate accompaniment, or 
leave the concert-room." 

Of course poor Gbbrielle had to give way ; 
and we all know what such a change of posi- 
tion involves in these days of expansive cos- 
tume. Then of course, having gained her 
point, she would begin ear-wigging the un- 
fortunate Gilbert, much to his annoyance and 
to that of their neighbours, who were all fierce 
amateurs, eager to catch every note of the 
performance. Indeed, these in time began to 
look round and frown to such an extent, that 
Gilbert was obliged at last to call his cousin's 
attention to the fact; upon which the lady 
lapsed into sulkiness, and then fell asleep; 
and, waking shortly afterwards, declared that 
she was feeling very ill, and that ^^she was 
very sorry, but she must go away that mo- 
ment." 

The first violin was at the time in the 
middle of a solo impregnated with so much 
feeling as to be hardly audible ; and it may be 
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imagined that the looks of the amateurs were 
not very amiable as our little party swept out, 
disturbing every body in their vicinity, knock- 
ing down opera-glasses, dragging books of the 
score in their wake, and spreading ruin and 
desolation in all directions. 

" Couldn't you have waited till there was 
a strong passage with the drums to cover our 
retreat ?" asked Gilbert, with pardonable irri- 
tability, when they got outside. 

Miss Carrington intimated that she should 
have fainted if she had stayed another moment, 
but said that she felt pretty well again now. 

And so poor Gabrielle, who seldom got a 
change, was dragged away just as she was 
enjoying the music most. Yet there was con- 
solation even in this, for it vexed her always 
to see Miss Carrington making that dead-set 
at her cousin Gilbert. 

''We are just talking over our remem;- 
brances of a certain concert that we went to 
ages ago," Miss Carrington had whispered to 
Gabrielle some little time after that change of 
seats had taken place which has been spoken 
of above. ^^Such fan we had, and such a 
nice drive home," Miss Carrington added, 
^^By moonlight, you know." 
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Nov all this, I am sorry to say, was pure 
fiction, — that sort of fiction which came so 
naturally to Miss Carrington, as has been 
liinted at in the beginning of this chapter. The 
&ct had been, that when Gilbert Penmore 
Tisited his relation Mr. Carrington, a party 
had been made to attend a concert which was 
got np in the neighbouring town. The com- 
pany had driyen some miles to the town-hall 
where the concert was held, had been bored 
to deatji by some exceedingly dull music, and 
Jiad then driven back again, — ^the carriage in 
which Miss Carrington had performed that 
delightftd journey having contained, besides 
her fether, the clergyman of the parish and 
young Penmore ; the latter slumbering peace- 
fully all the time. Such was the feet. But 
Miss Carrington's remembrance of it was 
somewhat diflferent. 

"We had an evening of the intensest en- 
joyment of the most delicious music," she whis- 
pered to Qabrielle. "Italian singers down 
from London, all in their very best voice; a 
delightM moon to light us home. Your hus- 
band and I had a carriage to ourselves, and 
he in such spirits all the way, — very different 
to what he is now." 
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It was thus that this estimable lady sought 
to entertain her friend; aad thus it is that a 
powerful imagination mil decorate incidents 
in themselves dull and commonplace. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

STILL MUSICAL. 

Me. Julius Lethwaite was, as we have just 
seen, a member of an embodied association 
of musical amateurs. The gentlemen of whom 
this association was composed were many of 
them most skilftd performers. They made up, 
when all assembled, a fiill orchestra; and the 
duty of discharging not the least arduous func- 
tion in that band of harmony devolved on no less 
a person than our cynical friend. In a word, 
he was the artist on the kettle-drums; and 
this is a much more difficult part to play than 
one would at first imagiae. There is, for 
instance, a vast amount of counting to go 
through. The performer has to know his 
place, and keep to it. One touch of the drum- 
stick at an unexpected moment would ruin 
a whole overture. Beautiful and inspiritiug 
as are the notes of this charming instrument, 
their eflfectiveness is yet preeminently depend- 
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ent on their coming in in the right place 
and at the right moment. An absent-minded 
drummer, or one but imperfectly acquainted 
-with the art of counting, has been known be- 
fore now to rattle suddenly in an unexpected 
place, and by so doing to bring confusion and 
shame upon himself, involving at the same 
time his feUow-performers — engaged at the 
moment in developing a soft cadence with ex- 
quisite feeling — ^in ignominy and contempt, 
Nor must this important functionary ever be 
^^ backward in coining forward'^ when he is 
due. Let him be lost in thought, or absorbed 
in the melody made by his companions, at the 
moment when his services are required, and 
all is over; the eflfectiveness of -the passage 
is lost ; and when he is brought to his senses 
by the furious glance of the conductor wither- 
ing him from the leader's desk, it is ten to 
one that he instantly sets to work to make 
up for lost time, and ruins every thing with 
inopportune rattlings. 

And this— this is the instrument wHch 
we have all of us no doubt at times been dis- 
posed to conceive lightly of. This is the in- 
strument on which, as boys, we have believed 
we could perform without difficulty; only 
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wisHng indeed that we could get the chance. 
On this instrument men have ventured to con- 
fer a n&me abnost characterised by levity, 
associating it with kettles and the like ignoble 
Utensils. 

Our good friend Mr. Lethwaite was fully 
sensible of the dignity attaching to the instru- 
ment to which he had devoted himself, and 
of the difficulties which beset the performer 
who would achieve the art of drumming with 
eflfect. He was continually at work early and 
late. The fact is that he was afraid of his 
leader. That gentleman was Mr. Lethwaite's 
inferior in every respect except in musical pro- 
ficiency. There he was his superior. He was 
a severe gentleman too, and had had occasion 
more than once to reprove the kettle-drum 
alternately for too great haste and too great 
tardiness; both, as has been already shown, 
defects of the most radical sort. To please 
this leader was very difficult, and therefore it 
was that Mr. Lethwaite worked early and late. 

Our friend was sitting on a certain morn- 
ing soon after the day of that concert in the 
course of which the conductor had looked 
upon him with a frown, and was practising 
the kettle-drums in his luxurious rooms. The 
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scene was one suggestive of the greatest ease. 
Comfortable sofas aad settees were against 
the walls, and fauteuils, right in their con- 
struction to half an inch of wood- work and 
half a grain of stuffing, were drawn ronnd the 
fireplace. The walls were hung with a few 
good pictures, and various cedar boxes, con- 
taining not a few good cigars, were scattered 
about upon the diflferent tables. There had 
been no "reasoning of our need," as King 
Lear expresses it. The results of careless ex- 
penditure appeared every where ; and most of 
the objects which met the eye in all directions 
were such as a man could do without perfectly 
well. How much had been spent on that watch- 
making freak alone! What good materials, 
what admirable instruments, had been got toge- 
ther ! In how many holes was not that watch 
to have been jewelled; what escapements, what 
compensation-balances had there not been pre- 
pared for its more perfect completion ? 

And the other hobby, there was money 
spent upon that too. Mr. Lethwaite had got 
a bran-new pair of drums here on which to 
operate. German-sUver drums were these — 
none of your ordinary copper or brass. The 
leather slides by which the cords were tight- 
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ened were of spotless buckskin, and tlie parch- 
ment was white as snow and smooth as an 
ivory tablet. That parchment was tightened 
up to concert pitch, and the tone imparted by 
these metaUic basins, across which it wa^ 
strained, was really something ravishing. The 
drum -sticks had inlaid handles, and were a 
study in themselves. 

Our friend was not alone, as he sat behind 
these two masterpieces of art, and with his 
music-book on a desk before him. In his 
desire to get every thing right for the next 
performance he had got a certain other member 
of the society (the third-fiddle, in short) to 
come round and practise with him, in order 
that he might the more readily acquire that 
important art of coming in in the right place 
and keeping out of the wrong — ^in which he 
felt himself to be still somewhat deficient. 
The third-fiddle was a most obliging creature, 
and never so happy as when he had a bow 
between the fingers and thumb of his skilled 
right-hand. 

" It's very difficult. It's much more diffi- 
cult than people would imagine," said Mr. 
Lethwaite, during a slight pause in the per- 
formance. 
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" I think you're rather in a hurry, do you 
know, ' ' remarked third-fiddle. * ' Now, if you'll 
count steadily on from this place, — one, two, 
three, four, and then come in, I think it will 
be all right. Shall we^try it again ?" 

'^By all means," replied Mr. Lethwaite, 
letting one of his drum-sticks faU upon the 
resounding parchment after a fashion which 
would have made a "surprise symphony" of 
any piece of music into which the ornament had 
been introduced. " By all means. Now then." 

" Wheen, squee, rhepe, twiddle," went the 
third-violin. 

"One, two, three, four," and "r-r-r-rap, 
a-tap, a-rap, a-tap, a-rap, tap, rap, rap, rap, 
rap," chimed in the drum. 

"Well, that's right enough," said the vio- 
lin encouragingly. 

"Yes, I think that was better," remarked 
the other, and he went on again. " One, two, 
three, four. Won't you play the passage ?" 

" yes ; I beg your pardon. Where shall 
we begin?" 

"0, the old place: one, two, three, four 
— I beg your pardon, wem't you a little slow?" 

" No, I think not. The passage goes like 
this, you know, — one, two, three, four, — 
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I was thinldiig you were a little fast. If 
you'll excuse me." ^ 

^^ 0, by all means. Now we'll try it again." 

"Wheen, squee, wheen, twiddle," quoth 
the violin once more, whining with the most 
intense feeling. 

" One, two, three, four, rattle, tattle, tattle, 
tattle, r-r-r-rap, tap, tap, tap, tap," urged the 
drum, with as much feeling as could be expected. 

" How did you like that ?" asked the drum. 

"A very little more will do it now," re- 
plied the fiddle. "But I think I would try 
another passage, if I were you. Here, for in- 
stance," he continued, after turning the leaves 
of the music-book over two or three times, " is 
a part where you come in at intervals, which 
is difficult." 

"Difficult! I imagine it is difficult; you 
require to be as eagerly on the watch as if you 
were shooting pigeons out of a trap. I never 
thought," remarked Mr. Lethwaite, "that I 
should take so much trouble about any thing." 

"Well, if I were you, I'd stick to that 
part exclusively for a time. Suppose you try 
it over now ?" 

"You're right," replied our artist on the 
drums ; " we'll go at it at once." 
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"Are you ready?" asked the fiddle, bow 
in hand. 

Mr. Lethwaite was so absorbed in readiness, 
with a drum-stick in each hand, and his eyes 
fixed upon the score, that he could not speak. 
But he nodded an eager assent, and the other 
started off. 

It certainly seemed to be a very difficult 
passage this. It was fitful and brilliant, full 
of change ; and the pace, as the sporting phrase 
goes, terrific. The drums were wanted con- 
stantly, at very short intervals ; a very rapid 
burst, and no more. Then a fiourishing bit 
for the fiddles, and then a bit of drum again. 
The effect, too, was rendered the more as- 
tounding in the present case because the third- 
violin naturally and rightly did not play the 
main air, the melody of the piece, but only his 
own part; which played thus as a solo was 
altogether mysterious and inexplicable. Mr. 
Lethwaite actually perspired with the severity 
of the mental exercise in which he was en- 
gaged. His counting was so violent that it 
resembled the puffing of a steam-engine, and 
he was absolutely out of breath with the efforts 
he was obliged to make to keep pace with his 
companion's fiourishes. 
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"One, two, three, four; one, two, three, 
four — ^rap, tap — one, two — ^rap, a-tap, a-tap — 
one, two, three, four — ^rap — one, two — ^rap, 
a-tap, a-rap, a-tap, a-r-r-r-rap-tap, tap-tap, tap. 
—Stop. What was that ?" 

" I think it was a knock at the door," re- 
plied third-fiddle. 

"One, two," Mr. Lethwaite was beguming, 
when the knock was repeated. " Come in !" 
he called, and the servant came into the room. 

"Mr. Goodrich is below, sir," said the 
man, "and wishes to speak with you very 
particular." 

" Ask Mr. Goodrich to walk up," replied 
Lethwaite, beguming to count again. "We 
can go on jiist the same," he contiaued, ad- 
dressing his companion ; " it's only my clerk. 
Now then. One, two, three, four — ^Ah, Good- 
rich, how d'ye do ? — ^All right ? One, two — 
I'll speak to you directly, if you'll sit ^own. 
Now once more. One, two, three, four, rap, tap, 
rap-a-tap, a-tap-tap," and off they went again. 

He had not noticed how pale the old clerk 
looked, nor observed that the expression of his 
face was changed and anxious. 

"If you please, sir," said Jonathan, "I 
wished to speak — " 
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" Ah, yes, wait a bit though — ^rap, tap-rap, 
a-tap, a-tap-tap — one, two, three,*^ four ; rap, a- 
tap, a-tap — " 

"It's very particular — " 

" Yes, yes, I know — ^now then, Scroop — one, 
two—" and off went Scroop — " wheep, squeen, 
twiddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, diddle;" and the 
drums, " rap, tap, rap, a-tap, a-rap, a-tap, a-rap- 
tap-tap-tap-tap-tap — " 

" If you please, sir," interrupted Jonathan 
eagerly, "it's most important — " 

"Yes, I know* It always is — one, two, 
three, four — " 

" I should take it as a great favour, sir — " 

" One, two, three, four — " 

" Sir," said Jonathan Goodrich, coming for- 
ward and laying his hand on his employer's 
arm, " I must speak to you, and that at once.'^ 

Lethwaite turned suddenly round, and 
saw by the expression of his clerk's face that 
it really was something important which the 
old man had to communicate. 

" Why, Jonathan, man," he said, " what's 
the matter ?" 

"Well, sir, I've come to tell you what's 
the matter — ^but — " 

"But what?" 
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"Sir, I should be very sorry to say any 
thing that might seem rude or unmannerly ; 
but, but — ^might I ask the favour of speaking 
to you alone ?" 

" 0, you needn't mind my friend — ^it's only 
Mr. Scroop." 

The old clerk still hesitated. " In matters 
of business," he began. 

The third fiddle got up and proposed to 

go. 

" Not a bit, not a bit," interposed the other; 
^' we must practise all that over again before 
you go. Since I must be tormented about 
business, I'll get it over. Come into the 
diniiig-room, Jonathan ;" and suiting the action 
to the word, he led the way into an adjoining 
apartment, the old man foUowing, and closing 
the door after him. 

Mr. Scroop began to amuse himself with 
liis violin. It is one of the privileges of mu- 
sicians that they need never know ennui. 

He " tried," as the fraternity say, all sorts 
of favourite bits over and over again on his in- 
strument, with his head on one side and frown- 
ing profoundly. He went from these to the 
study of his part in that very composition in 
which Mr. Lethwaite was also preparing to 
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*distiiigmsh himself. Then he went off again 
to morsels of different classical composers, — 
snatches of Bach, and glimpses of Mendlessohn; 
xtnd finally he pnt down his instrument and 
walked slowly about the room, with his hands 
l)ehind him, looking at the prints and photo- 
graphs on the wall, and humming softly to 
himself all the time — a depressing occupation 
enough. 

At last, when he was beginning to think 
that the hour Jiad come when he might legiti- 
mately take up his hat and go, the door of 
the dining-room re-opened, and Mr. Lethwaite 
entered the room, followed by his clerk. 

" My dear Scroop," he said, quite calmly, 
^^I am perfectly overwhelmed with shame to 
think that you should have been left all this 
time alone, and that our important occupation 
should have been interrupted by so trivial a 
matter as the arrival of my clerk with his 
budget full of business. — ^Now, Jonathan," he 
continued, addressing the old man, whose 
anxious and depressed appearance showed in 
wonderful contrast to the gallant bearing of 
his patron, — "will you stop and hear a duet 
performed by Mr. Scroop and myself on two 
instruments seldom heard together unaccom- 
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panied? or are you bent on going back to that 
horrible place — ^the City ?" 

The old man shook his head : " I'd rather 
go back to-day, sir, with your permission ;" and 
with that he made his best bow, and retired, 
stiU with the same anxious countenance with 
which he had arrived. 

"I would give a great deal," said Leth- 
waite, as soon as the door was closed, "to be 
able to believe in that old man as completely 
as I feel incHned to do. He is one of the few 
people who have borne the test of time — one 
of the few in whom I have been unable to 
detect any thing unworthy even after years 
of intimate association. I almost wish that 
something might occur which might enable me 
to test his fidelity immistakably." 

"Perhaps something may," said Mr. 
Scroop, whose retorts were ever of this bril- 
liant sort. 

"Not unlikely: — and now let's try the 
difficult bit again;" and our imperturbable 
friend seized his drumsticks, and commenced a 
briUiant flourish on his instrument. 

And at it they went once more with re- 
newed energy. Mr. Scroop's mind went at 
once into his violin, and wonderful results 
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ensued ; while Julius Lethwaite tried hard to 
get his mind into his drums, and rattled away 
with prodigious force, and suflBcient regard to 
time to satisfy even so good a musician as his 
present coadjutor. They went on for full half 
an hour more, the one whining and twiddling, 
and the other rattling and thumping, till at 
last the third fiddle discovered that it was time 
for him to go, as he had promised to "try'' 
something else with somebody else in the 
course of that same afternoon. 

"Have you any idea," asked Mr. Leth- 
waite, as the third violin was oil the point of 
departing, — " have you any idea as to what is 
the salary of ^ the drum' in a good orchestra ?" 

" I should think about from two to two- 
and-a-half guineas a week," replied Mr. Scroop; 
" but I'm not sure." 

"As much as that?" said our friend quietly. 

" 0, I should think at least," answered the 
other. " Have you any idea of applying for 
the post ?" he added, smiling. 

" More unlikely things have happened." 

"Very well, I'll make inquiry," quoth the 
other, still smiling. And with that he got up 
to go, thinking what a good joke it was. The 
luxurious Mr, Lethwaite drumming in an or- 
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ehestra for a living! "I can see you," he* 
said, "coming through the little door under 
the stage, wiping your mouth, after having: 
parts^en of a pint of porter." 

Mr. Scroop took his leave, still smiling at 
this conceit, and made off to keep his appoint- 
ment. As he descended the stairs on his way^ 
to the street, he could hear his musical friend 
stiU drumming away with prodigious energy. 
The sounds were audible even in the street, 
and as long as the third fiddle remained withia 
range they did not cease for so much as a 
single instant. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



THE ART MYSTIC. 



We are not always most in earnest when we 
speak most gravely, nor is it by any means; 
invariably the ease that our meaning is a light, 
one when we speak carelessly, and cover what 
we have to say with a joke. There are men 
whom nothing will induce to speak in a solemn 
tone even when they are dealing with questions 
which to themselves at least are of vital im- 
portance. A man of this sort will speak of 
some great battle in which he has been engaged 
as a "nasty scrimmage," and as he seizes the 
shell which has fallen, but not yet exploded,, 
and hurls it over the battlements, will very 
likely address the terrible missile with soma 
slang phrase, as if he were dealing with a 
schoolboy's fireworki Mr. Julius Lethwaite 
was a man of this sort. 

The news brought by Jonathan Goodrich, 
and communicated by him to his employer in, 
the dining-room, while Mr. Scroop occupied 
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his leisure as best he might in the sanctum^ 
was of the most startling and disquieting sort ; 
and the old clerk was not always able to con- 
trol his emotion as he told his tale. Owing 
to the continued indifference manifested by 
Mr. Lethwaite as to all matters of business, 
and his obstinate determination not to interfere 
in his own affairs, except by deputy, and 
through the agency of Mr. Goodrich, it had 
come to pass that the acting partner in "Leth- 
waite and Gamlin" had managed to possess 
himself of an undue influence in the manage- 
ment of the concern, and did indeed pretty 
much as he liked. There is no substitute to 
be found in this world for personal supervision. 
The eye of the master must be over every 
work that is to prosper, and the deputed autho- 
rity which Jonathan Goodrich sought to ex- 
ercise on behalf of his master would not do. 
"While Lethwaite drummed at home, or con- 
stdted Mr. Cornelius Vampi in his observatory, 
poor old Jonathan strove hard to look after his 
interests in the City ; but strove to little pur- 
pose. Mr. Gamlin was too much for him. He 
had bought his way into the firm with the 
conviction that he was to be the managing 
partner, and this he meant to be, and was. 
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ISow this gentleman had been very much 
tempted by certain American investments which 
had come in his way, and had (as it wiU be 
remembered was hinted by old Goodrich on a 
former occasion) dabbled in them to an alarm- 
ing extent. He had gone out of his way, too, 
to make large purchases of cotton, and this 
even to a greater extent than Goodrich him- 
self was aware of. Then came a panic. Men 
began to talk gloomily about American secu- 
rities, and of the impossibility of getting cotton 
from the Southern States if there should be a 
blockade of their ports. And all this time the 
old clerk was constantly coming to his master 
with entreaties that he would take some active 
part in the management of aflEairs nearly con- 
ceming him, and beseeching him to stir before 
it was too late. One such interview we have 
already described, and it will serve as a speci- 
men of many others. Mr. Lethwaite was not 
a man of busmess, and nothing,— not even 
self-interest, the motive which he always spoke 
of as the sole instigator of all human action, 
— could make a man of business of him. And 
now the crisis so long prophesied of by poor old 
Goodrich had come. The tidings which came 
by each American mail were worse and worse ; 
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and at length it had come to pass that on one 
fine Monday morning Mr. Gamlin had not made 
his appearance at the office in the City, and 
that on inquiry made at his private house it 
transpired that he had not been seen or heard 
of since the previous Saturday afternoon. 
Fartter ezamiltion into th, ^ of the 
firm went to prove that this gentleman had> 
previous to his departure coUected into his; 
own hands all outstanding debts, and drawn 
out every penny standing at the banker's in 
the name of Lethwaite and Gamlin, besides 
turning every security on which he could lay 
his hands into hard money. 

And this was the news which the poor old 
clerk had come to break — ^he hardly knew 
how — ^to his employer on the occasion when 
he had found him, as we have seen, so busy 
with his musical studies that he could hardly 
be got to attend to the old man's tale. He 
had got used to "Jonathan's fancies," as he: 
used to call them, and thought at first that: 
this was only one of the series; and it was. 
long, even after he had succeeded in getting- 
his master's ear, before Goodrich could make 
him believe what it was that had happened^ 
and that Mr. Gamlin had shown himself so 
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little under the influence of self-interest, as to^ 
be gnilty of the extreme folly of turning out a 
rogue. 

When the evil news was at length brought 
completely home to him, one of the very first, 
things he had said was this : 

"My poor old Jonathan, what will become: 
of you ?" 

We have seen how lightly this blow fell^ 
upon Julius Lethwaite. Perhaps he did not 
perfectly realise it. Perhaps his very incapa- 
city for busiaess did him service here. He 
had vague ideas that it would "all come right." 
He had heard of so many instances of people- 
being "under a cloud," as it was called, for a 
time, and then emergiiig again not so much 
the worse for that temporary overshadowing.' 
He had known men obKged to give up their 
establishments and live very quietly for a 
time, and till they could tide over certain 
business embarrassments, who had still kept, 
on, and managed to emerge at last right side 
uppermost. But the old clerk shook his head.: 
They would keep things quiet, and go on as. 
long as they could. The head clerk was B0 
very superior man, and those two would work 
and do all they could; but still he had little- 
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kope. It did not matter for him so mucli ; if 
things came to the worst, he had saved a little 
money, and he could most likely get other 
employment. But with Mr. Julius it was 
different. He had been used to luxury — ^had 
never known what it was t» do without any 
thing that he wanted. What was he to do ? 

And when our cynical friend was alone he 
did for a moment think of these things ; but, 
as has been said, hardly understanding them. 
He had a vague idea that he ought to do some- 
thing. He looked round his room, and thought 
that he must certainly at any rate reduce his 
expenditure. He saw all the luxurious tMngs 
that surrounded him, and summed up what 
they were worth, — ^the pictures, the plate, the 
china, and nick-nacks. He called to mind 
the enormous rent that he was paying, and 
determined that that must be reduced at once, 
and that he must make a move to less fashion- 
able quarters. He even sat down at once and 
wrote a letter giving warning to his landlord ; 
and he felt as if he was quite doing business, 
and perhaps even was not without some sense 
of enjoyment. 

Then he got up and took a spell at the 
drums again ; and finding that he got on better, 
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began to reflect upon what liis friend Scroop 
Iiad told him of the earnings to be made out 
of that instrument. Finally, he reflected that 
since the predictions of Mr. Vampi had been 
in this particular case so wonderfully verified, 
he could not do better than go and tell hiax 
about it. 

Cornelius Vampi sat in his observatory 
deeply engaged in study. It was evening, and 
he had had a busy day of it. To judge by 
appearances, his labours had been of a mixed 
character, partly medical and partly astrolo- 
gical. For besides the papers which lay before 
him, and with which he was now engaged;, 
besides the books and the globe, all evidently 
recently in use, there was a small fire alight 
in the chemist's stove, and various vessels used 
in the concoction of medicine stood about, some 
full, some empty, some heated, some allowed 
to get cold ; while in a great earthen jar close 
at hand were quantities of herbs still damp 
and smoking, from which all the virtue had 
been extracted, and which were waiting Mr. 
Smaggsdale's leisure to be thrown away* 
Other members of the same family were placed 
in convenient positions ready for use. 
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Mr. Smaggsdale was certainly not at leisure 
just now. Surroimded by pots and pans and 
earthenware pipkins, he was engaged under 
his master's direction in watching the different 
preparations as they simmered and bubbled 
through different stages, ready when the "mo- 
ment of projection" arrived to proclaim the 
fact, in order that the adept himself might 
take advantage of the important crisis when 
his drugs should be in the fittest state for 
combination with each other. So " old Smagg" 
liad to keep constantly on the look-out, prying 
4md peering into the different vessels one after 
another; now lifting a cover with caution, 
now tilting a lid so as to modify the heat of 
the liquid which it covered, removing this 
compound into a cooler place, and that to a 
warmer; adding a little distilled water here, 
and a pinch of herbs there, and stirring with 
a wooden spoon every where. 

His master had evidently deputed all this 
inferior kind of labour to "old Smagg," with 
perfect confidence in his will and ability to 
discharge it. The philosopher himself kept to 
his papers, occupied with such mental exercise 
ias he could trust nobody but himself to engage 
in. He had had a busy day of it, as has been 
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said; and besides his ordinary work in the 
shop, had had visits respectively from an old 
lady who believed, as did Vampi himself, in 
an elixir of youth — at which, indeed, Mr. 
Smaggsdale was then at work — ^and also from, 
a young lady who had brought back her horo- 
scope in disgust, and not liking her destiny, 
had requested to have it altered. The astro- 
loger had replied with some show of reason, 
that he did not profess to construct destinies to 
order, but only to transmit to those who sought 
his services the revelations which he was able 
to read in the heavenly bodies. On hearing 
this, the young lady had cast, as it were, her 
destiny from her, and falling back upon in- 
<ireduUty, had torn her written fate to pieces 
Taefore the astrologer's eyes, saying that the 
young man bestowed upon her by the docu- 
ment was not " her sort," and finally expressing 
her beKef that our philosopher was little better 
than an impostor. 

The infamous accusation seemed to glance 
off our great man without harming him. Nay, 
he could even afford to treat the calumny with 
ridicule: "An impostor, Smagg!'' he said, 
smiling benignantly as he addressed himself 
:to his colleague ; " that's what the wench 
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called me. We must take care to remember 
that, Smagg." 

Mr. Smaggsdale had newly come from an 
interview with his wife, in the course of which 
the good lady hearing from her husband of 
the epithet bestowed on the astrologer by this 
irreverent young woman had endorsed it with 
the greatest energy. Fresh from his wife^B 
tirade, old Smagg, who, as we know, had no 
opinions of his own, was for the time in some- 
what a sceptical mood, and he had not been 
long enough among the retorts and crucibles 
for the influence of the observatory to react 
upon his credulity. So he confined himself 
to his own immediate occupation, and holding 
the lid of one of the pipkins in his hand, and 
peering into the vessel to which it belonged 
he said, " It's on the bile, master." 

" I am sorry for that poor girl, Smagg. I 
could have told her much that it would have 
been well for her to know." 

" It will bile in another minute," resumed 
Smagg. 

"Eemove it to a little distance and let it 
simmer for half an hour," replied his master. 
" Do you know, Smagg," he continued after a 
while, leaning back in his chair and seeming 
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to expand in a sense of his own exaltation, " I 
feel at times as if I should shortly be able to 
see into futurity merely by an act of the will, 
and without having recourse to the stars at 
all ?" 

Mr. Smaggsdale, in his transitional state 
of belief, did not seem to know what to say to 
this; so he merely replied, "Ah, that would be 
nice !" 

" The very future of the human race seems 
sometimes to be spread out before me, Smagg," 
continued the philosopher, without noticing 
this prosaic remark. "With the advance of 
time and the progress of education, I believe 
that it will get gradually better and better 
and wiser and wiser, and at the same time 
more and more practical. I should not wonder 
if a time were to come, for instance, when 
people ceased to say ^ good morning' at meet- 
ing, or ^good night' at separating for the 
evening; saying to themselves, ^So-and-so 
will not have a better morning or a better 
night for my saying these words, nor will he 
fare the worse for my leaving them unsaid.' 
On the same principle the lawyer may abandon 
one day his wig, the lord mayor his mace, and 
the common councilman his gown. Then as 
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to war, Smagg, do you mean to tell me that 
that madness can go on much longer? Why, 
such engines of offence and defence will be 
mvented by modem ingenuity as will shortly 
Tender it impossible. We have got rid of the 
duello, Smagg, which is a battle between man 
and man; and war, which is only a duella 
between nations instead of individuals, must 
foUow. PubKc opinion settles which man i& 
light in the case of a private quarrel, and 
public opinion will settle which side is right 
m a quarrel between nations. It gets more 
influence every day ; and as to the man who 
will not listen to it, why, society will have 
nothing to say to him, and that is a punish- 
ment which he can't bear. 0, there are won- 
derfid times coming, Smagg. I don't say 
that you or I will live to see them, — their 
ftdl development we certainly shall not live 
to see, unless one of us is the Wandering 
Jew." 

"And that's not me, sir," interposed 
Smagg, beginmng, under the influence of all 
this prophesying, to yield his belief. 

"Very weU, then, you can only hope to 
see the beginning of the great times, Smagg ; 
but the beginning you may see, and then 
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you'll find that my words are confirmed, and 
then you'll believe." 

" 0, sir, don't imagine for a moment that 
I donH believe." 

"You vacillate, old Smagg; you know you 
vacillate at times." 

"Ah, sir," replied the old man, in the tone 
of one who deprecates well-merited wrath, 
"it's only for a moment now and then. Do 
you never doubt yourself, when the things 
don't happen as you've foretold them ?" 

"/ doubt!" cried the master. "Doubt 
the influence of the stars ! Doubt the sublime 
theories that great minds have, after years of 
study, so painfully and laboriously eliminated 
from a continuous contemplation of the move- 
ments and combinations of the heavenly 
bodies! Why, Smagg, what are you talking 
about ? and what do you mean, pray, by talking 
about ^ things not happening as I've foretold 
them' ? When was that, Smagg ? when was 
that ?" 

" 0, sir, I didn't mean any offence." 

" Offence ! — ^no, I know you didn't. But 
what did you mean ?" 

"Well, sir, for instance, just now there 
was the young woman who wouldn't have her 
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horoscope at any price. She said it was all' 
wrong." 

The wrath of Cornelius rose at this to a 
pitch almost of sublimity. 

" You miserable, hesitating fimkard !" he 
burst out, coining a word in the fury of the 
moment. " "What ! influenced by the opinion 
of that insensate lump of idiotcy which — I 
do not say who^ but which — ^has just left us! 
"What! you would set the reckless assertion 
of that profane wretch against the dicta (the 
deliberate opinions) of one who has devoted 
his life to study and research! But you had 
better go on a step further, in endorsing the 
opinions of that enlightened personage, and 
call me as she did an impostor." 

"0, sir, don't. You make me shud- 
der." 

"Shudder on, you child of Saturn! and 
may the evil influences of that dark and 
sinister planet, under which you were, as the 
poet has it, * littered,' descend upon you unmi- 
tigated by the protecting interposition of any 
less malignant celestial influences ! For shame, 
Smagg, for shame ! To think that I should 
have lived to see the day when the very flesh 
and blood that I have nourished turns against 
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me and joins with a sordid scullion to brand 
me with the title of impostor !" 

Poor old Smagg was firm in his belief 
again now. The matrimonial influence was 
weak; that of the philosopher was in the as- 
cendant, and he was full of remorse. 

" 0, Mr. Yampi, sir," he cried, " forgive 
me ! It was only a slip of the tongue, and it 
was but for a moment. I know it was foolish, 
and ungrateful too, to be in doubt even for a 
moment. I know that you're right, sir, and 
that if things don't come as you say, it's the 
things' fault, and not yours. I know that you 
can read the stars and make out what they're 
up to with a mere look of the telescope here. 
I know that you can do what you like with 
them, and that when Yenus is breaking into 
the bloody house of Mars, or Jupiter is up to 
some dreadfulness in his second chamber, that 
you can come forward and get Orion to tackle 
them with his belt, or Saturn to enclose them 
with his ring, or some other lady or gentleman 
to interfere and make things all square again. 
yes, sir, I'm aware of all this, and how you 
forewarned me when Pisces was dead against 
me, and how the fish-bone stuck in my throat 
that very day, and I was near to choking. 
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I've seen the very stars wink as you've looked 
at them, sir, and the ivinly bodies come out 
from behind a cloud when you've been in 
wants of them. And Tve seen you overcome 
by evil influences too; and I remember the day 
when Mercury was one too many for you, and 
you said you was sure he'd play you a trick, 
and sure enough that very evening the tele- 
scope fell down with a crash and broke every 
lit of glass in its body. yes, sir, I've 
known all these wonderftd things and have 
had experience of 'em, and yet at times the 
«a>elieLg fit wiU coL upon me strong and 
make a beast of me, in spite of all the advan- 
tages that I have had. But, sir, it ain't my 
fault, I do assure you; and if ever such a 
thing should happen again — -which, if pos- 
sible, it sha'n't — I do entreat and hope with 
all my heart that you'll believe that Saturn 
— ^under whom I was a-littered — ^is at fault, 
and that it is all his doings, sir, and none of 
mine." 

This extraordinary profession of faith and 
jargon of second-hand astrology seemed to 
appease our philosopher to some extent, and 
master and man were both settling down again 
to their respective occupations, when a knock 
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<2aiiie at the door, and Mr. Julius Lethwaite 
entered the sanctum. 

"Ah, Mr. Lethwaite! glad to see you, sir," 
45aid the astrologer. " Fve been looking into 
your aflfairs up there," and he pointed to the 
4akylight, " and I don't like the look of them 
still — ^but how are you, sir? you don't look 
quite the thing." 

" yes, I'm right enough ; a little weighed 
down, as usual, by a sense of the corruptness 
of human motive, but I'm used to that. And so 
you still don't like the look of my prospects?" 

" No, sir, I don't," replied the sage. " It's 
no use my saying I do if I don't, is it ?" 

"Not a bit," said the other carelessly; 
"and so you can't hold out any better pro- 
spect for the future ?" he continued. 

"Not for the present, sir," was the reply. 
" But we must hold on, sir, and be hopeful ; 
you've got some good Mends up there," and 
he again pointed towards the skylight, "as 
well as some fierce enemies, and so I say we 
must hope." 

Mr. Lethwaite was sHent for a time, and 
sat staring in an absent manner at the adept, 
.as if he had really hardly noticed before what 
JSL remarkable individual this was with whom 
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he had come in contact. It was a warm night 
rather, and the little room was made especially 
hot by the stove at which old Smagg was cook- 
ing his herbs. Cornelius had taken off his 
coat — his flesh alone kept him warm enough, 
he said,— and was puffing and blowing over his 
studies, red-hot with the exertion, and with his 
jolly face suffused with perspiration. Every 
now and then he threw his huge form back in 
his chair with a gasp, making the fabric creak 
again as if it must give way. At such times 
too he would take the opportunity of mopping 
his brow with his handkerchief, and would 
emerge from behiad it lookiQg happier and 
smiling more radiantly than ever. 

"And this is the man," thought our cynic 
to himself, "who consumes the midnight oil 
iu study. This is the ^pale student' who 
wears himself out in profound speculations 
concerning the unseen world, who would fain 
pry into futurity and extort their secrets from 
those mysterious planets which whirl above 
our heads. It is inconceivable." 

Lethwaite sat staring at the adept in 
speechless astonishment for some time, and 
then, when next the philosopher leant back 
in his chair to take breath, said abruptly ; 
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"You make some good guesses, Vampi, 
sometimes," 

"Ah, Mr. Lethwaite, the old phrase again 
— guesses." 

" Yes ; and curiously enough they've turned 
out right in my case. I've come to grief." 

" What do you mean ?" asked the philoso- 
pher, laying down his papers and pushing his 
spectacles up upon his forehead. 

" I mean what I say," repeated Lethwaite ; 
and with that he proceeded to lay before the 
astrologer some of the circumstances relating 
to the present embarrassment of his affairs and 
the future difficulties in which he was likely to 
be involved, with which the reader is already 
acquainted. 

It was impossible to ignore the fact that, as 
this recital went on, an expression of some- 
thing very like triumph became developed on 
the countenance of our corpulent astrologer. 
Now and then he would even direct a glance 
towards old Smagg, who was still at work at 
the stove, which glance said as plainly as eyes 
can speak : "I hope you hear this, and ob- 
serve its bearing on what we were talking of 
just now." No doubt — for our philosopher 
was a good fellow at heart — no doubt he wa» 
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sorry for the misfortunes which threatened his 
friend ; but still what a thing to have his pre- 
dictions come true ! what a thing to have them 
borne out by facts ! 

Mr. Lethwaite did not feil to observe the 
-condition of self-complacency into which the 
great man had fallen. Here was a case of 
motive for him. " He is actually glad of my 
misfortunes/' he said to himself, "because 
through these his prophecies are verified.'' 

" Well, sir,'^ began Cornelius when he had 
heard all, " I'm extremely sorry for what has 
occurred, — grieved I may say; but still you 
must remember that we've no reason to de- 
spair, having some good friends among the 
planets to espouse our interest. But, sir, 
you'll aDow me in the mean time to make one 
observation, — ^I do hope after this that you'll 
not talk abont * guesses.' '* 

Lethwaite had opened his mouth to reply, 
when there came a low tap at the door, which 
was then opened a very little way, and a voice 
was heard to pronounce in a hoarse whisper 
the dissyllable : 

" Smaggsdale." 

The gentleman thus appealed to got up 
from his place, and shuffling across the room, 
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•went out for a moment ; and after holding a 
whispered conference with some one outside, 
reappeared, and closing the door behind him^ 
uttered these words : 

" It's my wife, sir." 

"Well, and what does she want?" asked 
the philosopher. 

" It's the lady, sir." 

" What lady ?" asked Cornelius again ; lie 
had hardly collected his faculties. 

"The strange lady, sir. Mrs. Smaggsdale 
•wants to know if she shall send her away ?" 

"Not by any means — ^not by any means," 
answered the astrologer, getting up and putting 
on his coat ; " I'll come down directly." 

Mr. Vampi stretched and wriggled himself 
into his coat with considerable eflfbrt, having 
previously, out of a feeling of intense deference 
to the sex, a member of which he was about to 
oonjfront, arranged his scant hair with a pocket- 
comb before a scrap of looking-glass which 
stood in a comer of the room. Mr. Lethwaite 
€ould not repress a smile as he witnessed this 
amall ceremonial act; but it must be owned 
that if the smile was meant to be a cynical 
one, it was a distinct failure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE STRANGE LADY. 



Cornelius Vampi was no ordinary fortune- 
teller. The vulgar arts of reading the future 
prospects of his clients by means of palmistry, 
or by the combinations to be made with a pack 
of cards, were altogether beneath him. In- 
deed, his feeling with regard to all such prac- 
tices was something more than negative. Hq 
looked upon them as sacrilegious, as bringing 
discredit on a great cause. " What !" he would 
say, "read a man's future by consulting the 
marks upon his hand, — lines which can be 
affected by the habits of his body, by the use 
he makes of his limbs as he grows to maturity ! 
The peasant boy who handles the plough will 
by its use acquire one set of lines, while the 
student who is for ever writing or turning 
over the leaves of his beloved volumes will 
have another. But these cannot show the 
future of his life; while as to divination by 
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the cards, it is even more vile and more vulgar 
still. An invention of man ; a set of signs 
put together to please a foolish king of France ; 
a thing that once was not — ^why, it is pre- 
posterous ! But the stars," quoth Cornelius, 
gazing at them through the open window of 
his garret,—^' ah, with them it is widely dif- 
ferent. Man has had no hand in their con- 
struction ; nor can he by his strength or his 
wisdom affect their movements by the firac- 
tion of a degree. They can affect him, but he 
cannot influence them." 

Strange to see that great ponderous crea- 
ture, with his bulky frame, his florid coun- 
tenance, and his mighty capacity for enjoy- 
ment, leaning against the frame-work of his 
open window, rapt in contemplation of those 
wondrous bodies which Kve in that eternity of 
^pace to whose extrerify our g..«esvlly 
to penetrate. That window was to him so 
much. It seemed to give him access to another 
world. Yes, this house, whose foundations were 
laid in the dirt, rose, as it seemed to this 
strange man, to the very gates of heaven. Not 
more superior in his eyes was a man's head, in 
which such glorious thoughts and noble aspi- 
Nations dwell, to his feet, that are for ever in 
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contact with the mire, than was the upper 
xegion of that poor dwelling-place of his ta 
that lower part which came in contact with 
the very mud and sewage of the town. 

Who can tell what that window was to 
Cornelius Vampi ? It was a link between him 
and the heavens, between the terrestrial and 
the celestial worlds- The town in which our 
enthusiast lived — ^the squalid neighbourhood 
which surrounded him — could not spoil his- 
prospect from that window, nor take away 
from the splendour of that scenery which he 
loved so well to look upon. That celestial 
scenery was every thing to this man; and 
not the Chaldean peasant, who gazes on the 
heavenly bodies as he lies out upon his na- 
tive plains, had more free access to the gods 
of his idolatry than had Cornelius Vampi in 
his London garret. 

What do we, who are entirely reasonable- 
know of such happiness as was enjoyed by 
this enthusiast ? He had a great faith. He 
knew no anxieties. His life was pure. It 
never crossed his mind to fear lest he should 
have less to live upon than his daily wants 
necessitated. His business was a good one, 
and brought him all that he required. His 
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astrological studies "were outside and beyond 
it altogether, for it must never be supposed 
that these were profitable to our philosopher, 
Not one penny did Vampi gain by his vatici- 
nations. Not from his richest clients: not 
from Lethwaite himself in his most prosperous 
days had Vampi ever taken money. These 
things were too sacred in his eyes to be made 
subservient to lucre. When he predicted the 
events which the ftiture had in store for a 
rich man, or cast the horoscope of a servant- 
maid, he was engaging in a solemn act, to 
associate which with gain would have been 
nothing less than a crime. He would have 
expected the power which he believed dwelt in 
him to have deserted him if he had thought of 
such a thing. To believers, to those who con- 
sulted him gravely and in earnest, what he had 
to give was given freely and for nothing. 

And let no one suppose that Vampi was an 
impostor. An impostor is one who, with an eye 
to profit, or at any rate to his own advance- 
ment in some way or other, professes a thing 
in which he does not really believe. 'Now 
Vampi believed. He was in many respects 
a child, and he was a child in his belief in 
those occult arts to which he was devoted* 
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He had this great and rare quality of belief to 
a most wonderful and comforting extent ; and 
this it was that made him so completely the 
oracle of the poor people in his neighbour- 
hood. He believed in the advice which he 
himself gave. He believed in his own drugs, 
in his herbs and his corn-plasters. And so 
in like manner he had confidence in the ho- 
roscopes which he cast, and in those strange 
house-breaking propensities which, in the par- 
lance adopted by the astrological fraternity, 
are so freely attributed to the different planets. 
That visit of Julius Lethwaite's to the phi- 
losopher which was described in the last chap- 
ter left Cornelius in a high state of triumph. 
It was not often that such rapid success fol- 
lowed his labours. It was not often that his 
predictions were ftdfiUed in such a remarkable 
manner as they had been in the case of our 
cynical friend. It was too often the case that 
counter-influences would get to work and make 
his prophecies break down in the most grievous 
fashion. But here was a case in which he had 
predicted a great danger, nay had almost spe- 
cified it, and had bidden him over whom that 
danger hung to exercise an especial care and 
caution, if possible to avert it. And upon this 
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man whom he had thus forewarned suddenly, 
and almost immediately after the prediction had 
been uttered, behold, there had fallen heavy 
losses, and great trouble had come upon him. 
"It is prodigious," said Cornelius, "and except 
for the poor gentleman's own sake eminently 
satisfactory," For though our philosopher was 
an entire believer in his predictions, as has 
been said, he believed in them and in his art 
perhaps even more fully when those predic- 
tions came true than when they did not. For 
Vampi was human. 

" I wonder why I could not tell him the 
precise nature of what he had to fear, but only 
that there was something. Ah, I shall be able 
to read more clearly soon, to see more and 
more distinctly." 

It was immediately after Lethwaite had 
left him that our philosopher fell into this 
course of reflection. It will be remembered 
that he had been summoned to attend the 
"stmnge lady" in the shop below, but had 
forgotten aU about it in the triumph of the 
moment. He now remembered that the lady 
was waiting, and was just leaving the sanctum 
to attend her when he encountered the faithful 
Mr. Smaggsdale on the stairs. He had come 
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up to remind his patron that the lady was get- 
ting impatient 

^' She said she was to see yon particnlar 
to-night, and that you know it," said Mr. 
Smaggsdale. 

" Yes, it's all right ; I'm going down now." 

" The other party about the elixir of youth 
was here to-day. She says she's taken one 
bottle and that it has not done much for her, 
for that she met an old acquaintance of forty 
years' standing in the street and he said, ' Ah, 
ma'am, you and I both begin to show our 
years,' and she ain't best pleased." 

'' Ah ! she must have patience, Smagg; she 
must have patience," said the philosopher, as 
he descended the stairs. 

The strange lady was waiting for him in 
the shop. She had taken up her accustomed 
position in the darkest corner that was to be 
found, and the farthest away from the door. 
She had even got the stuffed alligator between 
her and the light and his shadow fell upon 
her. She was dressed as usual, her veil was 
closely folded over her face, and her figure 
was greatly concealed by the folds of her dark 
woollen shawl. She was standing impati- 
ently tapping the counter as people do when 
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they are kept waiting ; and when ComeKus at 
length appeared she seemed to reproach him 
for having been so long in coming to her. 
Then the usual transaction took place between 
them; she handing to him something wrapped 
in paper, and he retiring to the back-shop and 
xeappearing with a similar package, which 
he handed to her with a bow, and addressing 
to her some words spoken in an undertone. 

^^And now, madam," he added aloud, "if 
you'll follow me, I'll show you the way to my 
<}bservatory, where we can talk of matters of a 
more spiritual sort ;" and so saying he led the 
way to where there was a division in the 
cornier, and lifting a portion of it which 
moved upon hinges he made way for the lady 
io pass behind. Then he opened the door at 
the back which gave access to the staircase, 
and they both ascended together. 

The lady had to pause more than once on 
the way up, and when she at length reached 
the sanctum was very much out of breath. 

" You are in weak health," said the philo- 
sopher, speaking gently to her. " Those stairs 
ought not to have distressed you so much, — 
look at me;;" and he stood before her as calm 
and unmoved as if he had just risen from an 
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easy-chair, and his breath came as quietly as 
that of a sleeping child. 

"Ah, you are used to it," said the lady; 
and she began to look about the strange place, 
and to examine it with an appearance of curi- 
osity. 

"What a curious room!" she said, as she 
warmed her hands at the stove. "It is like 
the laboratory of some alchemist. Do you seek 
for the philosopher's stone ?" 

"No, madam, I do no such mad thing as 
that," replied our herbalist. It was a curious 
thing in his character that he would have 
nothing to say to alchemy, and indeed treated 
its pretensions with contempt. 

He had seated himself by this time in his 
accustomed place, and got out his papers and 
instruments, and with these he busied himself 
for a while, muttering all sorts of incoherent 
words from time to time, and writing down a 
great many unintelligible and cabalistic signs 
upon paper. He referred, too, to different 
calendars, and other documents already written 
out on parchment, and to some papers covered 
with strange signs and drawings, figures of 
animals, birds, and fishes, extraordinary com- 
binations of circles one within another, mathe- 
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matical figures, and numbers without end. 
Over these he pored for a long time, appearing 
to be exceedingly puzzled and perplexed by 
his studies. At last he pushed up his spec- 
tacles upon his forehead, and heaving a deep 
sigh, TThich was a very unusual proceeding 
with him, leant back in his chair and fixed his 
eyes upon his companion. 

"I have never had such difficulty with 
any thing," he said, after a while, " as with 
the attempt to read your future. Ever since 
you gave me the first necessary particulars I 
have been trying to arrive at some certain 
conclusions, and have been unable to do so. 
Are you sure that the year, day, and hour of 
your birth were given me accurately? The 
slightest mistake would throw every thing out." 

'' They were accurate," answered the lady ; 
" I can answer for them." 

"It is so strange," continued Cornelius. 
"I can go a certain distance. I have told 
you, as you admit, particulars connected with 
your girlhood and subsequent life up to this 
time— particulars which I could only know by 
means of my art." 

"They were all correct," said the lady; 
" though I thought somewhat vague." 
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" Vague !'' repeated the astrologer ; " what 
would you have ? * De miniinis non curat lex,* 
and in like manner you would not have the 
sublime science of astrology become a thing of 
trivial detail. It condescends not to small 
matters. It gives forth its hints in mystic 
language, a language inteUigible only to the 
adept." 

^^And, as I understand you," replied the 
lady, " even the adept is now puzzled, and my 
destiny is revealed in characters which even 
the initiated cannot decipher ? How is that ?" 

"There were stormy influences at work, 
madam, at the time of your birth," said the 
philosopher, evading for a time the lady's 
question ; " and, as I have had the honour of 
submitting to you, those influences were sure 
to have power over your whole life." 

"And how about its termination?" asked 
the strange lady abruptly, and with a certain 
tremor in her voice. 

" Of that at present I know nothing." 

" ^ At present,' and when are you likely to 
know more ?" 

" Whenever I am able to see more clearly 
than I can do at present." 

" And when is that likely to be ?" 
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"That, madam, I camiot say," answered 
the astrologer. 

These words were followed by a silence of 
some duration. The astrologer seemed to be 
occupied in pondering over something that he 
wished to say. He referred again to his 
papers, and then he held his head in his hands 
and with closed eyes and a puckered brow 
seemed to be engaged in straining that spiritual 
sight which, when we seek to use, we mecha- 
nically suspend the action of our bodily eyes, 
as if the mental sight and the corporeal could 
not be exercised simultaneously. 

"It seems," said the astrologer, speaking 
slowly in a low key, and without altering his 
position or opening his eyes — " It seems as if 
I had embarked on a journey, had pursued it 
a certain distance — a considerable distance 
even — as if the road, winding through obscure 
vaUeys sometimes, and sometimes over rugged 
by-paths and ill-defined ways, had reached at 
last a place where it was no longer marked at 
all, and beyond which I seek in vain to pursue 
it. I have come to the edge of some steep 
declivity down which I look in vain for the 
track which I have lost, and all beyond is 
darkness. I have had no such experience be- 
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fore. I have seen things vaguely before ; I 
have seen shapes and forms of "which I could 
make no certain thing, and then beyond I have 
again seen clearly. But now I can see nothing 
at all. I use all the skill I know, and endea- 
vour with all the resources I have at command, 
to ^throw some light forward into this dark 
abyss. A barrier seems to erect itself, even 
now as I gaze, between me and the future. 
The stars throw no light here — ^not even an 
uncertain one — ^and all is darkness !" 

Again there was silence. The astrologer's 
eyes were closed no longer now, and he seemed 
as one who had woke up from some trance. 

"You own yourself defeated?" asked the 
strange lady. 

" For the time I do," answered Cornelius. 
" It may be that I am not just now in good 
health. It may be that my eyes are wearied 
with straining into the darkness, and that here- 
after my mental vision may become clearer. 
At present I can see nothing." 

" Then there is nothing that need detain 
me longer ?" asked the lady. 

"Nothing — except that I have a favour to 
ask of you," answered Cornelius. " I feel — 
it may be a fancy — ^but I feel as if I could 
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engage in this work with more confidence if — 
if—" 

" If what ?" 

" If you would let me look upon your face.'' 

The lady answered not a word, but raised 
her veil, and putting it back stood before the 
astrologer motionless as a statue. 

Cornelius looked long and earnestly at her. 
"Thank you," he said very gently; "that is 
enough." And he took the lamp to light her 
down the stairs. " If you could come again 
very shortly," he said, " I might know more. 
To-morrow perhaps, or the day after." 

"It shall be the day after," said the 
strange lady. 

" The day after to-morrow, then," said 
Vampi. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 



MISCHIEF BEEWING. 



" Congratulate me, Gilbert," said Mr. Leth- 
waite, as he sat himself down one evening in 
the room where our yonng friends the Pen- 
mores were at work; the husband turning out 
a copy of verses for a certain periodical, and 
the wife engaged in knitting the heel of a 
stocking, which is as critical a proceeding as 
any other that can be mentioned- She had 
intimated by a shake of the head to Mr. Leth- 
waite when he came in, that he must not speak 
to her, or expect her to shake hands. Then 
she went on coimting with all her might. 

"Ah, I see it's as bad as playing on the 
drums," said Lethwaite; and the wife being 
then absorbed, he went and sat himself down 
by the husband and began to talk to him, as 
we have seen. But Gilbert lifted his hand in 
deprecation. His eye was in a fine frenzy 
rolling — ^he was in agonies over a difficult line. 
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" Hang it !'^ muttered Mr. Lethwaite to 
himself, "I seem to have chosen the wrong 
moment.'' 

Penmore entreated him once more by a ges- 
ture to forbear, and presently finishing the last 
line with a flourish of the pen, and then re- 
peating the words of his friend, which he had 
heard but vaguely, asked : 

"Congratulate you, on what? on having 
every thiag that this world can give ?" 

"On having nothing," replied the other 
imperturbably. 

Mrs. Penmore just looked up from her 
work, concluded that he was joking, naturally 
enough, and went on knitting. 

"Yes," replied Gilbert, "we all know that 
that's the case." 

"I assure you that it's the case,'^ con- 
tinued Lethwaite in the same tone. "My 
partner has bolted with every thing he could 
lay his hands on, leaving us nothing but our 
embarrassments." 

"What do you mean?" asked Penmore. 

The astonishment of the husband and wife 
as Lethwaite unfolded his tale was altogether 
unbounded, as indeed was their sympathy. 
People must have seen something of poverty 
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themselves to be able to feel for the pecuniary 
troubles of others. Lethwaite himself seemed 
to be the least moved of the party. " One of 
the advantages of having no feeling," he said, 
^'is that I really don't seem to care about 
this busiaess." 

" Not care about it ?" repeated husband and 
wife iu a breath. 

"Upon my honour, I don't at present," 
replied this remarkable personage. " I don't 
know what I may do hereafter ; but I don't at 
present." 

"Well, but what do you mean to do?" 
asked Penmore. 

"Do? O, I shall drum." 

"Drum!" 

"Yes; my musical Mends tell me that 
there's a very respectable iucome to be made 
out of dextrous drumming." 

"Dear me!" ejaculated Gilbert, somewhat 
bewildered. 

"0 yes," continued Lethwaite, "consi- 
der what a power of destruction lies in the 
hands of the drummer; how easily he may 
destroy every thing. It is worth any money 
to secure a man who, with tight parchment 
before him and drumsticks in his hands, is 
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capable of self-control, and can keep himself 
within bounds." 

"I can conceive that," said little Mrs^ 
Penmore. 

"But do you mean to say," asked her 
husband, "that you actually contemplate turn- 
ing your drumming powers to account ?" 

"I do most distinctly. O, I assure you. 
I'm under no uneasiness whatever. Thea 
there's the watch-making." 

"You're rather slow at that, aren't you?" 
said Gilbert. 

" Well, I am a little. Then there are one's 
relations. Mine are an infernal set; but then: 
they're proud." 

" Is that a quality which is likely to help 
you just now ?" asked Penmore. 

"Most undoubtedly. They'll hear of my 
losses; then they'll say, ^Suppose he should 
destroy himself, what a disgrace to the family !' 
and then they'll come down. Here's one of 
the advantages, you see, of an insight into 
motive ; I can tell at once what they'll say and 
what they'll do. But I'd rather do without 
them, if possible." 

"You take a cheerful view of things, I 
must say, Lethwaite." 
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"One of the advantages of having no 
feeling. By the bye there's one thing I don't 
take a very cheerful view of . I'm very uneasy 
about the look-out of my poor old clerk. I 
can't think what will become of him." 

"What, old Goodrich?" said Penmore. 
" I don't think yon need trouble yourself about 
him. I've heard some mercantile friends 
of mine speak of him as quite a weU-known. 
character in the City, and one who might 
have bettered himself years ago, if he had 
chosen." 

" You don't mean to say that ?" asked the 
cynical man, brightening up considerably. 
" He never even hinted that to me. Why, he 
must have been staying on against his own 
interest in order to look after my affairs. But 
no, that's impossible — " 

" The dear good old man !" said GabrieUe. 

"No, no, it's. impossible, I tell you," cried 
the sceptic. " Now what can his motive have 
been?" 

"Why, attachment to your service, ^of 
course," answered Mrs. Penmore. 

"Impossible!" replied the other; "the 
world is not constituted like that." 

" Some part of the world is not, I dare- 
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say," repKed the lady; ^^but rm sure that 
good old man is." 

" I wish to heaTen I cotdd think so," said 
Lethwaite; "but I daren't. The finding ont 
that one has been duped, after giving any one 
credit for a long conrse of disinterested conduct, 
is so very dreadful." 

"I had rather be duped oyer and over 
again," said Gilbert, "than never be able to 
aUow myself the luxury of beKef." 

"Gilbert," said his wife reproachfully, "I 
thought you had given him up. You know 
that he hates us, and all his fellow-creatures, 
and himself too, and glories in it." 

Lethwaite laughed. " Not so bad as that," 
he said; "and it's no new doctrine. Some 
ancient writer has said that he challenges the 
world to produce from the time of the creation 
down to that moment when he spoke, one 
single action, the exciting cause of which 
should be altogether pure. Now, what do 
you think of that statement? I think it is 
one of the Fathers who says it." 

" The Fathers may say what they like," 
said Gilbert ; " my firm conviction is that it 
won't do to pry into motives and exciting 
causes. To peer into the defects of what is 
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on the whole a fine character is much such an 
act of madness as if I should take you and 
clap you in tie sun-light, and then examine 
your countenance with a microscope. What 
specks and blotches, and defects of every sort 
and kind, I should discover !'* 

^' Come, I say," iaterposed the subject of 
this imagiuary examination. 

"0 yes, but I should find such flaws," 
continued Penmore, "in the finest skin that 
ever covered a human anatomy ; while as to 
going below the skin — do consider what ugly 
things we should come to then. Yet this is 
what you want to do. You want to take the 
skin oflf one's mind and dissect that ; and I tell 
you again and again that it won't do." 

There is no telling how much longer Gil- 
bert might haye gone on trying to drive his 
friend out of his intrenchments, had not the 
domestic attached to the service of Miss Car- 
rington — Jane Cantanker by name — made 
known her presence in the room by a protest- 
ing and injured cough. She had knocked and 
entered unobserved. 

" If you please, Mrs. Pingmore," she said, 
taking advantage of a pause in Gilbert's flow^ 
of eloquence, " my mistress would be glad if 
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you would take the trouble to step upstairs 
for half a moment, as she have something 
which she wishes to say very particular." 

And with that and a prolonged stare at 
Mr. Lethwaite, whom she looked upon as a 
worthless and dissolute character, and hated 
accordingly, the beautiful maiden left the 
apartment. 

It is impossible to describe the chilling 
effect of this interruption upon our little party. 
They were under a cloud directly, and silence 
descended upon them from that moment. To 
have continued the discussion in which they 
had been engaged before would have been a 
thing impossible. 

" I suppose I must go," said the devoted 
Mrs. Penmore at la^t, and speaking in a 
whisper. 

" Poor thing !" said her husband ; " it all 
falls upon you." 

'^ Shall /go?" asked Lethwaite laughing. 
"Look here, Mrs. Penmore," he added, "give 
it to her." 

Gabrielle smiled. " It's she who gives it 
to me," she said. All this time she was" 
lingering near the door, putting off the " man- 
vais quart d'heure." Suddenly there came a 
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sharp ring at the bell upstairs. Mrs. Penmore' 
heard it and vanished. 

The two men sat there together and 
waited. 

" You talk about my affairs and my diffi- 
culties," said Lethwaite, after a while; "but 
what are they to yours ? I have only myself 
to think of; you are differently situated." 

" The two ends are alarminffly far apart/' 
answered Pemnore, trying to i^e a joke of 
it, " and the bringing them together is a gym- 
nastic exercise requiring considerable strength 
and activity. By the bye I have not thanked 
you for giving me that chance with the attor- 
neys. What a failure it was !" 

" The vulgar brutes!" replied our partisan; 
<^ how I hated them ! I should have liked to 
kick them downstairs." 

" Assaults are expensive luxuries, and yoa 
can't afford them now." 

"But tell me, Penmore," said our cynic^. 
^^ you are not discouraged ?" 

" No — not yet," replied the other. " But 
why don't you go in for it, old man — now you 
have your way to make ? You have no foreign 
accent." 

"0, out of my way altogether. The 
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drum's the thing for my intellectual calibre, 
and that taxes it to the uttermost, I can tell 
you." 

Then these two lapsed once more into 
silence. They had been talking in a light 
tone, and treating things that were serious 
enough as jokes. And yet if their inmost 
feelings at that moment could have been sub- 
jected to inspection, it is much to be ques- 
tioned whether any great amount of Ught- 
heartedness would have been discoverable. 
They had each been making an effort, and 
now for a little while each gave it up and 
gave way to a curious sad feeling — a sort of 
blight which seemed to have entered the room 
with Miss Cantanker, and to have remained 
behind when that lady took her departure. 
Such influences do descend upon us at times, 
and it is to little purpose that we fight against 
their force. Sometimes they mean something, 
sometimes they mean nothing; but they are 
sufficiently distressing while they last. When 
that interruption came which has been abeady 
mentioned, our little party of three were en- 
joying themselves quietly enough. They had 
partaken together of that meal whose praises 
have been sung in more eloquent tones than 
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any to which I can give utterance; and as 
they sat round the tea-table, it seemed as if 
they had respectively reached one of those 
periods in life's journey when there is a 
pause; when we draw the boat out of the 
current and moor it to the bank, and get out 
and rest. Then the messenger came, and they 
must begin living again, — ^they must get back 
to their places on the thwarts and row for dear 
life. 

I have dwelt a little on the quietness of 
that evening, and have, if I may venture to 
say so, almost enjoyed it myself; partly, per- 
haps, because I know that for many a day 
to come my characters will enjoy no more 
such calm moments or such peaceful friendly 
intercourse. 

There is trouble at hand, and I have 
things to tell of which are sad and harrowing, 
and from the narration of which I seem to 
shrink; and so I linger over the memory of 
that pleasant evening, and hesitate to go on to 
other and more painful scenes. 

But men, and women too, require other 
than pleasant scenes and happy experiences if 
they are to attain to the glories of heroism. 
The noblest steel has no easy time of it as it 
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progresses towards perfection. It is beaten 
with bitter blows. It is thrust into the fur- 
nace to be heated, and then into the ice-brook 
to be chilled; and some metal there is that 
cannot bear the test, and some that comes out 
of it — ^impregnable. 

There are diflferent grades in life, and each 
involves a different preparation for its right 
development. There is the common iro^ with 
which we scrape the mud from off our feet, 
and there is the quivering steel which makes a 
Toledo blade ; so there is the high-bred race- 
horse, and the nag on which the farmer's Avife 
can jog to market : and in all these cases, and 
many more which might be cited, it will still be 
foimd that in proportion to the magnificence of 
the result will be the fierce severity of the 
preparation. 

*^ She has been more cruel and more 
strange than ever,'' said poor Gabrielle, com- 
ing back, after an interval, into the room 
where she had left her husband and his 
friend. 

"Why, you have been crying, Gabrielle," 
said Penmore. 

"Yes, I could not help it; I have been so 
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angry with myself, for I quite lost my temper 
for a time; and that horrid woman, the servant, 
was there and seemed so pleased. What do 
you think she sent for me about ?" asked Ga- 
brieUe, interrupting herself. 

She paused for an answer, but neither Gil- 
bert nor Lethwaite seemed disposed to hazard 
a guess, so she went on : 

"She sent for me because she felt very 
poorly, she said, and very sleepy — and I 
must say she looked both — ^but there was no 
chance of her going to sleep, she added, while 
we made ^so much noise downstairs in the 
room underneath." 

" Well!" exclaimed Penmore and his Mend 
simultaneously. 

" Yes," Mrs. Penmore went on; "she said 
that she had never heard such a noise in her 
life ; and then she asked who we had got here, 
and was it not that ^ horrid ' Mr. Lethwaite — " 

" She's sincere, at any rate," remarked the 
gentleman thus flatteringly alluded to. 

"And then," continued Gabrielle, "she 
wanted to know if you were going, or whether 
you meant to stop here all night ?" 

Lethwaite got up immediately, and made 
for his hat. 
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^^No, no, no!" cried Gilbert, forcing him 
l)ack into his chair ; " nothing of the sort.'' 

"Well, it was when she said that," Ga- 
brielle went on, "that I lost my temper a 
little. I told her that it was bad taste and 
wrong to talk like that; that people were 
more sensitive about their friends than about 
themselves; and a great deal more of the 
same sort, and I went out of the room still 
quite angry ; and that horrid Cantanker said 
^ Upon my word !' as I went away, and then I 
could not help crying, because I was so vexed 
with myself." 

"I think you were perfectly right to be 
a little indignant," said Lethwaite; "and I 
should have thought less highly of you if you 
had not fired up a little in defence of a 
firiend." 

" And she said worse than all that," said 
Gabrielle to her husband when their Mend 
was gone. "She actually said that she be- 
lieved I was in love with Mr. Lethwaite, and 
that .was why I defended him. Gilbert, my 
darling, do you wonder that I was angry ?" 

" This cannot go on," replied her husband, 
as if talking to himself. 




CHAPTEE XY. 



A CRISIS. 



Penmore was right. It was not possible that 
such a state of things should go on. But how 
was it to be put a stop to ? That was the diffi- 
culty. "Were they to intimate to his cousin, 
without beating about the bush, that the pre- 
sent state of things was unsatisfactory, and 
that it would be better that it should come to 
an end ? They could hardly do that. What 
were they to do ? 

Gilbert perplexed himself with such ques- 
tions all through the night. Questions to 
which no answer came kept him awake and 
troubled him. Alas, he little knew what an 
answer to them all might have been given, 
if he could but have read the short future con- 
tained in the next twenty-four hours. What 
we call Fate moves at such an unequal pace. 
For weeks and months and years things go on 
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with a wonderful monotony, and the condition of 
our affairs imdergoes no change whatever; and. 
then a day comes, and in the space of a few 
hours all is altered. Some one event takea 
place which involves change in all the rest. 
One stone slips in the fabric that has stood so 
long, and lo in an instant the whole building 
tumbles to pieces. The change takes place so 
suddenly too. The Gordian knot is cut, not un- 
tied, and the whole condition of our aflfairs is so 
utterly different in the evening to what it was 
in the morning, that we can hardly as we lie 
down at night recognise ourselves as the same 
beings who got up in the morning with such 
widely different prospects. At last Gilbert 
fell asleep towards morning, and dreamed that 
he had to make a speech in court, that he did 
not know one single point of the case, that he 
could not get his gown on, and that his wig 
had turned into a coal-scuttle; for it is with 
refreshing imaginings of this sort that we are 
sometimes reinvigorated after passing a bad 
night. 

Then when he went to sleep his wife 
awoke, and lay there a prey to dismal thoughts 
and grim forebodings, such as most of us have 
at times been acquiainted with in the early 
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morning hours; and she thought of their pro- 
spects and qnaHed. A day pregnant with fate 
had begun when that morning dawned, though 
she knew it not. There was no sign— no indi- 
cation of a day in which more than usual 
might be expected to happen. 

It was a dull morning when Gilbert got up 
to his day's labour, and he felt jaded and unfit 
for any thing in consequence of his bad night. 
StiU what he had to do must be done, and the 
day's labours, profitable or unprofitable, must 
be gone through; and so he went away with- 
out having come to any conclusion as to the 
course of conduct to be pursued with regard to 
his cousin, but only resolYed that something 
must be done. 

" We will talk about it this evening, Qa- 
brielle," he said as he left the house. He 
went and sat in court briefiess, and for a time 
well-nigh hopeless. How he envied those 
judges on the bench, so calm and so pro- 
sperous ! How simple their lives seemed ! how 
assured were their prospects ! There were no 
signs of care or anxiety upon their faces. They 
were there to do their duty, and they did it 
scrupulously; but their responsibility seemed 
to sit more lightly upon them than might be 
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expected. PubHc cares, however pressing, do 
not eat a man's heart away as personal anxie- 
ties do. 

Our friend Mr. Craft had a case that 
came on in court that day, and Gilbert could 
not help watching it with curiosity, and think- 
ing how much he wished that it had been in- 
trusted to him. He saw his way to such a 
distinct view of it too, it was quite tantalising. 
In the course of the defence an opportunity 
occurred of making a very important point, but 
the counsel engaged by Mr. Craft failed alto- 
gether to take advantage of it, nor did the 
attorney himself seem to be struck by it. Our 
briefless friend could not resist. He wrote 
d9wn his thought hastily on a slip of paper, 
which he conveyed secretly into Mr. Craft's 
hand, and presently saw that gentleman get 
up and whisper eagerly in his advocate's ear. 
There was a brief whispered conference be- 
tween these two, and then the barrister, 
seeiQg at once the importance of the sug- 
gestion, which came, as he supposed, from the 
attorney, seized hold of it, and indeed used it 
to such purpose, that from that moment he 
had it all his own way, and ultimately got his 
verdict with ease. Mr. Craft made his way to 
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where Gilbert was standing, when the Gonrt 
was breaking np. 

" Yery good 'int that, Mr. Penmore, rery 
good indeed; and mnch obliged, I'm snre. 
Showed a good knowledge of law, and what's 
almost more, a knowledge of what 'd do. Ah, 
sir, if you was to take to chamber-practice, 
depend upon it you'd make a 'it yet. You've 
got the head for a lawyer, though you haren't 
got the tongue." And the attorney laughed 
at his own conceit, and bustled back to talk 
over the case with his recent client. 

It was not much this, but it gave a sort 
of encouragement to our friend; a little encou- 
ragement goes a great way with those who are 
not used to it. Gilbert thought that he h^d 
caught a glimpse of something hopeful in the 
fiiture, for he was of a sanguine nature; and 
as he walked home he went over the case 
which had just been tried once more, and 
thought if he had had the chance of defending, 
how he would have done it. The issue of the 
case so evidently toned on that suggestion of 
his, the prospects of the defence were so in- 
stantly affected by it, that he even allowed 
himself to hope that the judge on the bench 
might have observed what had occurred, and 
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iniglit make such inquiries as would lead to 
the discovery of who it was that had given 
Mr; Craft what that gentleman called " a 'int.'' 
Poor Gilbert! the judge had noted the point 
at the time, and seeing how it was pressed 
had given Mr. Craft's well-known acuteness 
the credit of the suggestion, as had every 
body else in the Court. " Sharp fellow that 
Craft," the gentlemen of the robe had whis- 
pered to each other. "I'd rather have him 
for me than against me, any day." 

So Gilbert Penmore went home to dinner 
in a hopeful mood, and consequently with a 
good appetite. 

He went up the steps quite gaily, and put 
his key into the door, and opened and shut 
it with such unax5customed briskness that his 
little wife, who was always on the look-out 
about this time, noticed instinctively to what 
a gallant measure her husband was marching, 
and went out into the passage to meet him. 

"Has anything particular happened?" she 
asked. I believe they were both always ex- 
pecting that something particular would hap- 
pen. 

"No, dear; nothing very particular," re- 
plied her husband carelessly, but with the 
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pardonable vanity of an ill-nnderstood man* 
" I had the luck to make rather a good sug- 
gestion to-day — ^that was all." And he told 
her how it had all happened. And Gabrielle 
thought she saw him Lord Chancellor, and 
that the berth was inadequate to his deserts. 

And so they infected each other with their 
good spirits, and were ready to sit down to 
dinner in a sanguine mood. There are those 
who will have it that these — ^rather than the 
seasons of gloomy foreboding — ^are the moments 
in our lives which are to be looked upon with 
apprehension and alarm, and undoubtedly it 
does happen not unfrequently that our misfor- 
tunes are heralded in by sensations of unac- 
customed happiness. If the reverse of this 
holds true, we may venture to be the less 
disturbed by sad presentiments. 

men k» (Lingtai made her appear- 
ance at the dinner-table that day she seemed 
to come provided with the means of casting a 
shadow over every thing. The very table- 
cloth seemed to take a lower tone, and there 
was not a bit of sparkle left in the electro- 
plate. She had a dreadful way of establishing 
herself at table as if for some serious busi- 
ness, and was always at this time fostered with 
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especial care by her attendant, who had an 
aggravating way of ducking nnder the table 
with a footstool, and coming to the surface 
again with a determination of blood to the 
head, and an expression of martyrdom very 
trying to witness. This done. Miss Cantanker 
would place by her mistress a decanter of a 
peculiarly hideous character, containing some 
wine which had been specially ordered for her 
by Captain Scraper, and in which she had the 
most implicit confidence. 

"I don't think I shall want any to-day, 
Jane," said Miss Carrington rather faintly. 

"Begging yoTir paxdon, miss, you do wairt 
it, and this day most particular ; for you are 
low, and must be kept up." 

It certainly did seem to be the case that 
Miss Carrington was in want of some assist- 
ance from without in the way of a stimulant. 
She looked both depressed and ill, and ap- 
peared to be not in the sweetest of tempers. 
As the meal advanced, and under the influence 
of certain doses of Captain Scraper's cordial, 
she seemed to rally, however, a little, and was 
able to make herself generally agreeable by 
keeping up a running conversation with her 
domestic. 
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" You heard from my former servant, your 
married niece, to-day, Jane, didn't you ?" 

" Yes, miss,'' replied Miss Cantanker, " I 

" Good news, Jane, I hope." 

" No, miss. The news was not good, and 
<K.ming from fJiat quarter it very seldom is. 
The baby is taken bad with croup, and the 
•youngest but one have got the measles at the 
•same time. Her husband, miss, is out of 
work, and has taken to drinking, because he 
Bays his home's so miserable." 

"0, that is bad," said Gtabrielle, ever 
Teady to conciliate. She was not to be allowed, 
however, to sympathise in this case, as Miss 
Cantanker took care to insinuate by continuing 
-to talk to her mistress, and taking no notice of 
Mrs. Pemnore's remark. 

"The rent is all behind, miss," continued 
the fair creature, " and the bailiffs is to be put 
in possession immediate." 

""Well, Jane," remarked her mistress 
with a soupqon of annoyance in her tone, 
" when I asked for news of your married 
niece, I expected something very different 
from this." 

"Ah, and so did I, miss; and many's the 
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bitter tear I've shed over that very letter, as 
goodness knows." 

There could be no doubt that this' was an 
exhilarating kind of thing. It was an exhila- 
rating thing for Miss Carrington, who had her 
domestic with her all day long, to take this 
opportunity of discoursing with her, and in 
-addition to this the subject of conversation 
which had been chanced upon was one emi* 
nently qualified to raise the spirits of persons 
not overburdened with pecuniary resources. 

Penmore tried hard to turn the conversa- 
tion into some more satisfactory channel, but 
not to much purpose. We all know what 
turning a conversation is. Stemming a moun- 
tain torrent is child's play to it. 

The conversation turned itself presently, 
but the new channel was rather a muddy one, 
it must be owned. 

There came up a dish which was not so 
fortunate as to find favour in the eyes of Miss 
Carrington. This is a faithful history, an 
attempt to present things as they really are ; 
and it must be frankly acknowledged that the 
dish was a failure. It was of the nature of a 
hash, or vamp-up, and he who should have 
said that it was both watery and tasteless 
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would only have spoken the words of truths 
bitter though such words might have been. 

" Jane," said Miss Carrington, laying down 
her knife and fork, " what did my last medical 
attendant say was the kind of nourishment 
best suited to my constitution ?" 

Miss Cantanker's answer was oracular. 

" ^ Your mistress,' he said, takiQg me aside 
as he left the house, ^ is of a delicate consti- 
tution, and requires nootriment — ^nootriment, 
Mrs. Cantanker,' he says, ^in every think, if 
you please. The best of roast and the best of 
biled, but always fresh meat, and never any 
think in the way of 'ashes or kickshaws of 
any sort or kind.' Those, miss, was hm very 
words." 

" I'm very sorry," put in poor Gabrielle ; 
"but the fact is there was so much of the leg 
of mutton left yesterday that I didn't know 
what was to be done with it. I gave the 
servant the most particular directions, and it 
ought to have been quite strong and nice." 

" Don't attempt to eat it, miss. I can do 
you somethiQg with nootriment in it for sup- 
per," whispered Miss Cantanker. 

" 0, this is not all," said Gabrielle 
quickly — she had heard the Cantanker utter- 
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ance as had indeed been intended. " There is 
a fowl coming," she added. 

There was a fowl coming — something like 
a fowl — with bones that would have been big 
enough for the substructure of an eagle, with 
legs that no mortal hand could dissever, with 
muscles and tendons that must have made the 
animal the terror of the dunghill ; and a mature 
fowl too — ^none of your paltry little unfledged 
cHcks with nothing on them. After wrestling 
with this veteran for some time, and till his 
arms actually ached, Gilbert at last laid down 
the knife and fork, one on each side of the ani- 
mal, and fairly burst into a roar of laughter. 
He had been annoyed inexpressibly by what 
had been going on during the meal, had had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping his temper, 
and now the pent-up feeling had found a vent 
— ^it didn't matter what — a vent ! The worst 
of it was too that Gabrielle caught the in- 
fection, and after resisting as long as she could 
went into fits also. Miss Carrington became 
on the instant a perfect monument of gravity, 
and this made the other two so much worse 
that it seemed as if they would never recover 
themselves. It soon became painful to both 
of them, but still there was no stopping it. 
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They left off and began again. They tried to 
talk, but to no purpose. They even, as each 
confessed to the other afterwards, thought over 
all their troubles and sources of anxiety — of 
which Heaven knows they had enough — ^but 
strange to say even that was of no use, but 
seemed if any thing to make them laugh more 
than ever. 

Now such laughter as this generally — if 
not always — occurs at the wrong moment, 
and the very feeling that it is so makes it 
the more uncontrollable. This was certainly 
not the right season for such mirth. Miss 
Carrington was sitting by, as has been said, a 
monument of gravity, and her colleague was 
standing behind her chair erect and solemn. 
Each fresh burst of laughter was evidently re- 
garded by both as a fresh insult, while so far 
from being infected by it, their gravity in- 
creased every moment. 

At length Miss Carrington condescended 
to ask her attendant what Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
more were laughing at. 

"It is such a preposterous piece of ill- 
luck," stammered Gilbert as well as he could^ 
for the fit was not over. He was engaged now 
in sawiQg off a sort of flake of what is called 
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"white-meat from each side of the breast-bone ; 
one of these, when they were at last amputated, 
he sent to his cousin, and the other to his wife. 
Then he went to work heroically at a leg on 
his own account — a great, stringy, scaly, black 
leg it was too. 

"I cannot possibly eat this," said Miss 
Carrington, abandoning her flake after a single 
ineffectual attempt to cut a piece off it. 

"Don't attempt it, miss," urged the lovely 
Cantanker ; " you was to partake of nothing, 
you know, but what was easy of digestion." 

"It is very unfortunate," began Gabri- 
elle, still twitching a little with suppressed 
laughter. 

"It is indeed," replied Miss Carrington. 
"One gets nothing to eat. There must be 
some means of knowing whether a fowl is fit 
to eat or not before it comes to table." 

"It is very difficult to tell. I thought 
this looked quite a fine one. But I don't 
think I shall be taken in again." 

There was a pause here, broken by nothing 
but the sound of Penmore's knife coming into 
violent collision with his plate, as the weapon 
glanced off from impregnable positions in the 
neighbourhood of the drum-stick. 
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"Don't you think that it would be pos- 
sible for you to get a better cook ?" suggests 
Miss Camngton after a time. 

" I am afraid we could hardly aflford it," 
said Gabrielle; and then she added "just 
yet," — ^with an eye to futurity. 

There was another pause after this, dis- 
turbed by the same music as before. When 
it had lasted some time, it was once more bro- 
ken by Miss Carrington. 

"I really — ^had — ^no idea," she said; as if 
it had occurred to her for the first time, "what 
a dreadful thing it is to be poor." 

" We don't complain," said Gilbert, trying 
to speak cheerftdly, though he felt rather in- 
dignant. " We don't expect first-rate cookery 
or first-rate attendance. We intend to attain 
to both in due time — don't we, Gabrielle ? — 
and in the mean time we wait with such pa- 
tience as we have at command." Penmore 
looked across at his wife, and saw that she 
was fuming a little under that allusion to 
their poverty on the part of his cousin. 

" But it really was such a very courageous 
thing — ^in both of you, I mean, of course — ^to go 
and set up a household without the means and 
against every body's consent. I really quite 
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-admire it. It was romantic, and there is so 
little romance nowadays." 

" It was courageous on somebody^ s part, 
though not on mine, that I can see," said Gil-, 
bert; and he looked encouragingly across at 
his wife, who was with diflS.culty keeping 
down her indignation at the turn which the 
•conversation had taken. She smiled at him, 
but it was through her tears. 

This determination on the part of Penmore 
to stick to his colours, and his entire indiffer- 
ence to her suggestion, enraged Miss Car- 
rington to fury-pitch. 

" ! but I hold that it was courageous 
and romantic too," she said, still with the 
same sneer; "because you might have had 
all sorts of opportunities, you know." 

She got no farther. Gabrielle had con- 
trolled herself and fought against herself thus 
far with all her might. But this last was too 
much. This insinuation, before her too, was 
more than she could bear. We have said that 
there was West-Indian blood in her veins, and 
that although she was so gentle and affection- 
ate, that blood could at last be roused. It 
tingled now in every vein. 

"For shame! for shame!" she cried, hastily 
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rising and flying to her husband's side ; '' you 
must be wicked, — ^worse than wicked, — ^to say 
such words; such hints come ill from any 
woman's lips, and worst of all from yours,— 
yours that would have given such a glad as- 
sent if Gilbert — my Gilbert — had but spoken 
to you the words which he spoke to me." 

"Hush, Gabrielle — hush, my pet. It is 
not worth while — " 

"No, Gilbert, my darling, let me speak. 
You don't know her, and how she's always 
trying to hint at what I've said. It was for 
you she came here. I see it all now. You 
cannot expect me to bear such infamy, or even 
to check any longer the anger which I feel. 
O, she is too wicked — too wicked to live !" 
And the poor girl sank down on her knees 
beside her husband and burst into an agony 
of tears. 

Gilbert drew her towards him and tried 
to quiet her, but the tempest was wild and 
sudden as the storms which rage round those 
islands where the girl was bom, and the calm 
was still far off. 

As for Miss Carrington, she had at first 
absolutely quailed before that most righteous- 
indignation. She turned from white to red and 
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from red to white again, nor did she trust her- 
self to speak till she could regain that sarcastic 
tone in which she had spoken at first. 

" After such a display of emotion, to call it 
by a mild term, as this, I think it will be bet- 
ter for me to retire. If I am unworthy to live 
at all, I am certainly especially unworthy to 
live in the presence of such injured purity. 
Meanwhile, I must frankly own that I am 
sorry for you, Mr. Penmore." 

" 0, let her go — let her go," murmured 
Gabrielle, still sobbing convulsively on her 
husband's breast. 

"After what has happened — "Gilbert be- 
gan, addressing his cousin. 

" 0, you need not be afraid," answered this 
last. " After what has happened, it is, as you 
were going to say no doubt, better that all in- 
tercourse should cease between us. The inten- 
tions with which I originally came here have 
been misinterpreted, and the foulest aspersions 
have been cast upon my character. There is 
an end of every thing between us." 

It is not to be supposed that a scene of 
such a painful nature as this which I have 
attempted to describe could reach its ter- 
mination without the introduction into it of 
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some element of the more grotesque sort. 
Miss Cantanker, who had remained silent all 
this time, and who had indeed worn the ap- 
pearance of one so utterly paralysed and over- 
whelmed with astonishment as to have lost 
all power of speech, — now when she saw her 
mistress about to leave the room burst out 
into a tirade of frenzied eloquence, such as is 
not often heard. 

"Yes !" she exclaimed, looking around her 
with flashing eyes, " and if my mistress had 
listened to me it's long enough ago that all 
this would have been brought to an end. To 
come to a 'ouse like this, where the very beds 
is of iron, like a workus or a prison, in place 
of her nice four-poster, with hangings like a 
Christian's should be, and valance round the 
bottom ; — to get nothing to eat but what's un- 
fit to set before a dog, and she ordered in a 
special way to have her nootriment of the 
daintiest and the best; — ^to have all this to 
imdergo, and her own devoted servant also 
annoyed and put upon at every turn, with a 
dog-hole offered her to sleep in, and re- 
quired to take her meals with an ignorant 
servant-of-all-work that could not spell her 
own name : and besides all this, to be insulted 
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and told she wasn't fit to live; — ^why, 'tis 
enough to make one's very spirit bust with 
rage, and leave the 'buse at wunst without 
so much as waiting for a cah — " 

At this point Miss Cantanker's address 
was cut. short by her mistress, who, telling 
her to be silent and to follow her immediately, 
made at once for the door. Before she passed 
through it she turned round and, addressing 
Gilbert again, said : 

" It will be necessary that I should see you 
once more in order to make a final settlement 
of a business nature. If you please, we will 
say at nine o'clock to-morrow." 

And with that she left the room. 

To-morrow ! 




CHAPTEE XVI. 



DOWN IN THE WORLD. 



On that same evening, the commencement of 
which was signalised by that painful scene in 
the house in Beaumont Street which was nar- 
rated in the last chapter, Mr. Julius Lethwaite 
sat in his new lodgings, smoking his pipe, and 
talking over business matters with that de- 
voted personage, Jonathan Goodrich. 

The new rooms formed a striking contrast 
t(5 the old, and were situated on the third floor 
of a house in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's 
Inn. These rooms were small and poorly fur- 
nished. Only two or three articles, special 
favourites with their proprietor, had been 
retained by him, when the St. James Street 
rooms were given up ; an easy-chair, a small 
clock that would go, and one or two prints. 
He had kept a certain number of his books 
too, and these, together with the engravings 
before alluded to, gave the apartment at any 
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rate a humanised look, and prevented it from 
being utterly bare and desolate in appearance. 
A small door led into a bedroom, which ad- 
joined the sitting-room ; and these two apart- 
ments formed the modest residence of Mr. 
Julius Lethwaite. 

There were tea-things on the table, and 
there was a tin-kettle on the fire, at which 
Mr. Goodrich was in the act of toasting that 
delicious engine of destruction, a muffin. 

" I bought it myself," said Mr. Lethwaite, 
laying aside his pipe as a preliminary step to 
be taken before it was possible to engage in 
the meal before him. '' I mean to live upon 
them. They are very cheap and exceedingly 
satisfying." 

" Ah, sir, don't you talk like that, even in 
joke," said poor Goodrich, as he turned the 
deadly morsel. 

" But it's not a joke, Jonathan. I always 
wanted to live upon muffins when I was a boy, 
but parents and guardians, schoolmasters and 
other oppressors wouldn't stand it ; now there's 
nobody to stop me, thank goodness, so I'll try 
the experiment." 

'^Ah, sir, you'd soon have to drop ^Aaif," 
said the old clerk, who had no^ the power of 
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taking in a pleasant idea; "no digestion could 
stand a diet of muffins. Even one now and 
then's a trial." 

"You're an authority on questions of 
health, I know, Jonathan." 

"Yes, sir. I generally have an eye to 
matters of that sort in my diet; and as to 
physicking, I do something in that way too 
now and then. But I never take a drop or a 
grain of any sort or kijid except on Saturdays, 
because it might otherwise interfere with busi- 
ness." 

" But you couldn't stick to that, you know, 
if you had a serious illness," said Lethwaite, 
willing to draw the old fellow out. 

" Well, sir, I believe that was how I fell 
into that illness which I had when you were 
so good to me. It was a bad illness that," 
said the old man in a retrospective tone; " and 
it began to threaten me on a Monday, and on 
the Tuesday I had to go to the doctor on my 
way in to business. ' Now, instead of going in to 
business,' he says, ^ you just go straight home, 
and get into bed, and put on half-a-dozen 
leeches ; and get this prescription made up, and 
take the mixture directly, as indicated.' That's 
what he said,* quite energetic. ' I thank you 
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kindly, sir/ I said in answer; ^but I never do 
any thing in the way of physicking and that 
except on Saturdays, lest it should interfere 
with business.' He seemed quite aghast at 
that. ^ Why, man,' he said, almost irritably, 
^ you are suffering from the premonitory symp- 
toms of inflammation of the lungs, and if you put 
off the legitimate treatment, you may kill your- 
self ; while if you have recourse to it at once, 
you may avert the inflammation, and get weE 
again in no time.' ' Thank you kindly, sir,* 
was my answer, 'but not till Saturday. I 
never have taken medicine except on Saturday, 
and, please goodness, I never wilU ' Very 
well,' says he, 'I've done my duty at any rate, 
and I wash my hands of it.' Ah, well, I 
fought on, and fought on for a day or two* 
longer, but I was forced to give in at last ; and 
by the Thursday night I was in a fever, and 
out of my mind, as nobody knows better than 
you, sir." 

"Yes, and wanting to go down to the 
office in your raving fit, and crying out that it 
would all go wrong imless you did; and now 
you see, you old goose, it's all gone wrong in 
spite of your being there every day of your 
life. So you see you've been no good after all." 
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'' Not much, I'm afiraid, sir," said the poor 
old fellow. 

^^But seriously now, Jonathan, is it all up 
•with us ?" 

" I'm afraid, sir, it's no use our attempt- 
ing to go on, — ^but, 0, sir, where are all your 
watch-making things ? You've never been 
and parted with them?" He spoke as one 
would to a child of its playthings. 

"Yes, Jonathan, I have. The fact is, they 
were worth money, and I never should have 
made any thing of it." 

'' dear ! dear ! what a dreadful busi- 
ness it is ! And your drums ?" 

'' My drums I've got still, only they're not 
set up yet. My drums are difiterent, Jonathan ; 
I'm going to get a living out of them." 

" Get a living out of them! — only to think 
of it." 

" Yes, to be sure; I shall play on them in 
an orchestra ; at a theatre, you know. You've 
been at a theatre ?" 

" yes, years ago though ; and I remem- 
ber thinking that the drums made such a 
noise that they spoilt it all. You couldn't 
hear the rest of the music for them." 

^^Ah, the man who played had not suf- 
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flcient self-control probably. You shall come 
and hear me perform one of these nights." 

" No, sir, no, I thank you," said the old man 
sadly; "I shouldn't like to do that at all — 
the head-partner in Lethwaite and Gamlin; no, 
no. But what am I talking about? Leth- 
waite and Gamlin won't be in existence soon. 
Ah, dear me ! ah, dear me !" And Jonathan 
Goodrich leant his head forward, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

" Come, Jonathan, old man — ^this won't do, 
you know," cried his employer in a cheery 
tone; "why it's you that ought to be keep- 
ing my courage up, not I keeping up yours.'^ 
There is little doubt that our light-hearted 
friend was really more sorry for old Goodrich 
than he was for himself. 

"Yes, sir, yes, that's true enough, that's 
quite true ; but, 0, sir, to think of your watch- 
making things being parted with, that's upset 
me more than alT the rest. And then to hear 
you talk about drumming in an orchestra, and 
living on muffins — the head-partner in Leth- 
waite and Gamlin blowing himself out with 
muffins — 0, sir, it's too much, it's too much !'^ 

"But I wasn't in earnest, you know that 
well enough, Jonathan; you can't take a joke." 
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"0 yes, I can, sir; but this is no joke — ^no 
joke at all. These rooms ain't like rooms be- 
longing to you, sir. No drums, and no watch- 
making things ; and then where's — ^where's the 
pictures ?" 

'' Well, you needn't ask." 

" What, they gone too ? Why, there was 
one of the red-house at Eoehampton where 
your revered father used to live, and where 
you yourself was brought up, sir." 

" 0, I've kept that back, Jonathan." 

" Ah, well, I'm glad to hear that, at any 
rate. An uncommon pretty picture that was, 
But, law, sir, this is but a poor place. These 
chairs are only covered with cotton damask, 
and they're so hard and stiff, that you'd think 
that they didn't want you to sit down upon 
them. And here's this table, it's only ve- 
neered, and not firm either, as these claw 
tables seldom are. And that's your bedroom, 
is it ?" continued the old man, who was going 
candle-in-hand round the rooms. " Ah, dear, 
what a change ! dear ! dear ! no curtains, 
and an iron bedstead that rattles like a bunch 
of keys; the legs of the chairs all different 
lengths ; and no wardrobe for all your clothes 
and things. And as to this chest of drawers," 
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continued the old man, approaching one of 
which all the drawers were more or less open, 
" I can see by the look of it that it will go 
nigh to break your heart before youVe done 
with it. Yes, I thought as much," he went 
on, after trying some of the draws and find- 
ing that they would neither open nor shut, " I 
thought as much. Those drawers alone are 
enough to drive you mad, sir, — ^you that are 
used to have things so different." 

"The chest of drawers is a trial, Jonathan, 
I confess," said Lethwaite, " and the language 
into which I have been betrayed already in 
connection with it would frighten you." 

" It's damp weather just now, sir. Perhaps 
they won't stick so much when it's dry." 

" Ah, that's a poor consolation, Jonathan, 
because that if the damp weather does take its 
departure for a time, it will come back again, 
and then they'll stick again." 

And so they went roimd the rooms, the 
old clerk shaking every thing, and poking 
at every thing, and disparaging every thing, as 
utterly unfit for the use of the head-partner 
in Lethwaite and Gamlin's. 

"There's neither head-partner nor tail- 
partner now," said Mr. Lethwaite, in reply 
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to what liis clerk had advanced ; " you forget 
that, Jonathan." 

"No, I don't forget any thing about it, sir; 
but I do think that you've been a little bit 
premature in selling off and parting with all 
your things, and getting rid of your rooms 
in St. James Street, and coming down in the 
world like this. There was no need for such 
a sudden pull-up, I do assure you. You've 
no idea, sir, how ready every one would have 
been to help you — in the City, I mean." 

"Better as it is, Jonathan, depend on it. 
It would be all very well at first, but I know 
human nature, and when they foimd that 
there was no money forthcoming, they would 
begin to look disagreeable at us." 

"You're mistaken, sii-; you are indeed," 
urged the old man eagerly. "There are 
'ouses, and first-rate 'ouses too, that would 
stand by you well, if it was only for your late 
father's sake, and the respect they bore him. 
All, sir, you don't know the City." 

" I know human nature." 

" Well, sir, I wouldn't be too sure of that, 
if you'll excuse me for saying so. You know 
one side of human nature — the selfish side, but 
there's another, and one better worth studying, 
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you may depend, and that's the generous side. 
Ah, sir, they'd trust your father's son in the 
City." 

^^ Yes, and then when* my father's son, as 
you call him, couldn't pay — what would they 
say ? No, no, my father's son will pay every 
thing off as far as his money will go, and then 
he'll go and drum in an orchestra and get 
more ; and he'll think there's nothing deroga- 
tory to his father's name in earning an honest 
penny in that way or any other, provided it 
is honest." 

The old man shook his head and turned up 
his eyes in horror. He was quite unable to get 
over the drumming^part of the business; it stuck 
in his throat as the muffins did — figuratively. 

'^ 0, you obstinate old villain !" continued 
Lethwaite, breaking out as usual into the 
language of affectionate vituperation; ^^I de- 
<)lare that if I didn't feel convinced that it 
would be no use, and that you wouldn't go, 
I'd turn you out of my employment this very 
day. By the bye, though, now I think of it, 
you must go. There will be no office for you 
to attend soon — I'm so glad — and you'll be 
obliged to accept some comfortable appoint- 
ment some where else." 
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" Not if I can help it, sir. I've ^ved a 
little money — ^thanks to your liberality and 
that of your revered father — and as long as 
that will last I shall' wait." 

*'Wait, and for what, you old — aggra- 
vator?" 

*' Wait for you, sir, in case you want me» 
There's no telling, sir," he continued, anxious, 
to prevent Mr. Julius from getting in a word 
edgeways — "There's no telling. Something 
may come of those American securities yet." 

" You hear this man," interrupted Leth- 
waite calmly, and addressing an imaginary 
jury of mad-doctors or lunacy commissioners ; 
"You hear this man, and allow him to be 
at large." 

" Ah, it's all very well, sir, but something 
may come of them, and all that cotton that's 
ware'oused at Augusta may be got at yet, and 
then we might go on again still ; yes, and then 
(for all he's an old goose, and an old pump, 
and an old aggravator — ^which I won't deny) 
you may want the services of Jonathan Good- 
rich yet ; and then where should I be if I'd 
got some other occupation and couldn't come 
— ^why, it would go near to break my heart — 
that it would." 
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"Ah, Jonathan, you're building castles in 
the air to an extent which, at your time of 
life, is fearfully disgraceful ; but I'll tell you 
what — ^if ever what you have said should come 

« 

about, the firm shall have a new name in it, 
and shall be Lethwaite and Goodrich instead 
of Lethwaite and Gamlin." 

There is no need to give the good old 
man's reply. The conversation, which turned 
upon business matters, was soon after inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Gilbert Penmore. 
He was passing from one newspaper-office to 
another, and his friend's new lodgings being 
all in the way, had come in to make a pro- 
posal which he and Gabrielle had concocted 
between them. 

" I've just snatched a moment," said Gil- 
bert, " in passing, to come in and have a look 
at your new lodgings. Well, I don't know, 
I'm sure," he continued, looking about him; 
"they're rather dingy, aren't they? Perhaps 
it's the comparison which they suggest with 
the old. What do you say, Mr. Good- 
rich." 

"Well, sir, I've just been expressing to 
Mr. Lethwaite my opinion that he's gone to 
work too suddenly, and come down too ra- 
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pidly. It's a sad pokey place, sir; and there's 
a chest of drawers !" 

"0, never mind the chest of drawers," 
said Lethwaite, laughing. " I can give them 
up altogether, if the worst comes to the worst, 
and live out of my portmanteau." 

" The fact is," said GUbert, " I've rather 
an interested motive in disparaging these 
rooms, because I want you to come and take 
ours." 

"Yours? Why, they're taken already. 
Hasn't Miss Carrington — " 

"Miss Carrington is going to leave. We 
have had rather an unpleasant scene with her, 
and it was agreed that we had better part." 

" And when does she go ?" 

"To-morrow." 

" 0, I'll come of course. I shall be only 
too delighted. Jonathan, any day after to- 
morrow you'll find me at Mr. Penmore's ; you 
know where." 

" I don't know whether we can be ready 
so soon as that," said Gilbert; "but if not you 
shall hear. It's very kind of you, though, to 
be ready to fill up our vacancy so quickly." 

"So far from that, it is one of the pro- 
foundest pieces of selfishness which could be 
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conceived. I shall be in clean and comfort- 
able quarters. I sball be incomparably better 
looked after than I am here; and I shall have 
the society I like without going across the 
threshold for it. 0, don't imagine that you've 
caught me at a good action, whatever you 
do." 

" I've caught you at a good many before . 
now." 

^' Never; nor any body else. I get more 
confirmed in my opinions as to the depravity 
of human motive every day I live. There's 
only this old file," he continued, pointing to 
Mr. Goodrich, "whom I can't make out. I 
can't conceive why he doesn't throw me over- 
board and secure some better berth while he 
can." 

The old man shook his head and smiled. 

" You're always at your jokes, Mr. Julius," 
he said. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

A FATAL MISTAKE. 

The evening which followed after that painftil 
scene narrated in the last chapter, when the 
feeling, so long pent up in Q^brielle Penmore's 
breast, at length found a vent, was one of 
those which Gilbert was compelled to pass 
away from home. 

Poor Gabrielle, then, was left alone, and 
with plenty of leisure to reflect upon the 
miserable circumstances which had just taken 
place. She was not sparing in self-reproach, 
though Heaven knows there was small enough 
ground for it. What provocation had she not 
received ! How long and how patiently had 
she endured before her brief anger was allowed 
to have its way ! But there are consciences 
and consciences, and a very small load will 
weigh more on some minds than a very great 
one will do on others. There are some whose 
consciences will not allow them to look over 
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the hedge, and some who may steal the horse 
and yet feel quite comfortable, only anxious as 
to whether they will be found out or not. 

Gabrielle was alone, and she fell to brood- 
ing over this matter. Had her husband been 
there, it would have been otherwise ; but there 
was no one to comfort her and tell her how 
justifiable her irritation had been. A judi- 
cious friend would have been invaluable at 
this time, but Gabrielle had just now but very 
few friends. The fact that both she and her 
husband had been brought up and had lived 
among those far-distant islands during the 
time when friendships are mainly contracted 
was one reason of this, while another was to 
be found in their poverty. Since the time of 
their marriage they had been so continually 
engaged in the struggle necessary to make 
both ends meet, that they had had little leisure 
for forming acquaintances, which could also 
only be kept up by means of an increased 
expenditure. An English governess, who had 
lived with the Descartes family for many 
years, and who was now settled in London, 
was almost the only friend whom Gabrielle 
possessed. 

So, being alone that evening, poor Mrs. 
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Penmore brooded over lier troubles, and made 
them out in consequence much worse than 
they were. Miss Carrington was her guest, 
she reflectedj and as such had the greatest of 
claims on her forbearance. Then she had 
lately appeared to be in very indifferent health, 
and that might very well be partly the reason 
of her being cross-grained and unkind. Then 
Gabrielle thought of the advances which this 
lady had made to Gilbert ; and this certainly 
could not be accounted for or excused by ill- 
ness or aught else; but then came another 
consideration — might not she herself have 
been mistaken about these same advances, and 
might she not have attributed to Miss Car- 
rington feelings which had never entered that 
lady's head? She was Gilbert's cousin, and 
did not that justify her in adopting a some- 
what affectionate tone ? 

And now this gentle soul began to think to 
herself how much she should like to be recon- 
ciled to her enemy, and to speak to her some 
few words of a more kindly sort than those 
which they had last exchanged. And yet 
what a difficult thing this would be to manage ! 
They had parted in anger. Such words had 
passed between them as would make their 
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next meeting a very awkward one, to say the 
least. Indeed, she had no reason to believe 
that Miss Carrington would consent to another 
meeting. How could it be managed ? Should 
she send up and ask whether Miss Carrington 
would receive her? The probable answer 
would be that she was too much indisposed 
to do so. 

Mrs. Penmore sat and pondered for a long 
time overall sorts of dijBferent schemes of recon- 
ciliation, rejecting one after another. At last 
she hit upon one that seemed better than the 
rest, and it found favour in her eyes. There 
hinged upon her decision more than she had 
even dreamed of. 

It has been mentioned in a former chapter 
of this narrative that it was always Miss Car- 
rington' s custom to partake of some refreshment 
— something in the shape of supper — ^the last 
thing at night. Sometimes it would be a basin 
of broth, sometimes cold meat, or sometimes 
only bread and cheese and porter. This last 
was never omitted, as it had been medically 
prescribed for her. 

This meal was always taken upstairs by the 
faithful Miss Cantanker, and at nine o'clock 
every night she was to be encountered on the 
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Stairs bearing the tray, and in a state of great 
importance. It was i;^ connection with^ 
ceremonial that an idea entered the mind of 
Mrs. Penmore, on which she determined to 
act without delay. She rose from her chair, 
and, opening the door of the room in which 
she had been sitting, passed out into the little 
passage. 

Ah ! GabrieUe Penmore, go back ! abstain 
from that which you are about to do. Cast 
from you, as you would a dangerous reptile, 
that thought which has come into your mind. 
Act not upon it, for there is danger in it. Go 
back and shut the door of the room upon your- 
self, and sit there quietly till your husband 
comes ; — ^for know that if you go on with that 
which you are about to do, the consequences of 
your act will involve both you and him in 
misery such as you have neither of you 
known before! 

But GabrieUe went on her way without 
misgiving or fear. She descended the stairs 
and arrived before the kitchen door, paused for 
a moment, — ^for she was, as many young house- 
keepers are, rather afraid of the kitchen, — ^then 
she tapped gently at the door and went in. 

Miss Cantanker, with a very red face, was 
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standing over the fire preparing some poached 
eggs, while the wretched Charlotte, with her 
mouth wide open, as it always was when in the 
presence of her tormentor, stood by holding 
the light, and indeed every thing else that was 
likely to be wanted for the culinary process, 
in which the Cantankerous one was engaged. 

Cantanker turned hastily round when Mrs. 
Penmore entered, and Charlotte dropped the 
extinguisher, the snuffers, and a buttery knife 
with a crash like a. salute. 

" You are preparing Miss Carrington's sup- 
per, are you not T^ asked Gabrielle, addressing 
the heated lady. Miss Cantanker had Char- 
lotte to reprove before she could trouble her- 
self about Charlotte's mistress. 

" You stupid gawky owl !" she said, " drop- 
ping things about like that — ^how dare you ? 
— ^Yes, Mrs. Pingmore, I ham," she added, after 
a pause, and going on with what she was 
about. 

" It has quite a good smell," remarked Ga- 
brielle, anxious to be agreeable. To this ob- 
servation, however, she received no reply. 

There was a good smell, no doubt. Jane 
Cantanker was an artist. She had about her 
every thing she was likely to want. The pieces 
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of toast on vhich the eggs veie to repose 
stood crisp and ready, and the eggs themselres 
shoved a golden tint thpjnsh their whiteness 
which was irresistilie. 

•• I want to ask a gnc-at fevoiir/* said Mrs. 
Pemnoie, hesitatinslv. - It is that I may be 
allowed to take Miss Carrington's sapper np- 



If Gabriello had offered to take Miss Can- 
tanker herself upstairs in her arms, that worthy 
ladv could haidlv have been more vTldlv as- 
tonished. She stoiNl with the firying-pan in 
one hand and the kitchen spiX>n in the other, 
staring at Mrs. Penmore with a stony gaze as 
if for the time she reaKy ec»uld not get the 
natm^ of her req^uest into her head- As to 
making any iv^ply- it appeared as if nothing 
coidd be farther fo>m !i;:r thoughts. 

**WelL what do vou sav '?" asked Gabrielle 
again, after this silence had lasted some time. 

•• Say/* repoatou the hand-maiden ; *' why, 
I hardlv know what to sav. Ton must be out 
of vour mind, Mrs. Pinsmore f ' and she stared 
harder than ever. 

*^ But surelv therv^ is nothins: so verv ex- 
traordinary in my request/^ replied Grabrielle, 
nailing. '* I want to say something to Miss 
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Carrington, and to wish her good night,— and 
— aad this would be a good opportunity." 

^'. ' Say something,' yes, I should think you 
did, after what passed at dinner-time/' 

Gabrielle turned crimson at this rough al- 
lusion, but she was prepared for disagreeables 
and stuck to her point. 

'' Well," she said, " what do you say ? will 
you let me have the tray ?" 

Cantankcr again took time to consider this 
outrageous proposition, before she replied : 

" I've taken up my mistress's meals ever 
since she was old enough to want meals at all, 
and it's my place; and I can't for the life of me 
see what business — ^if you'll excuse me, Mrs. 
Pingmore — it can possibly be of yours. I 
have no wish to let others than myself attend 
upon my mistress, and more especially when 
those others is not well-disposed towards her, 
as is certain in the present case, after what has 
occurred this very day." 

This, one would naturally have imagined 
was likely to be final, the more especially as 
Cantankcr was now concluding her prepara- 
tions and getting every thing ready for her as- 
cent to her mistress's bedroom. But Gabrielle 
was in earnest and was not to be put off so easily. 

VOL. I. s 
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"But I Imve just told you," she urged, 
smiling in the most bewitching manner she 
could, " that it is because of what occurred to- 
day that I want you to let me have my way 
in this. I don't want to supersede you in 
your legitimate office ; you can come up after- 
wards and see that Miss Carrington is comfort- 
able for the night. But what I do want is to 
have this opportunity of paying Miss Carring- 
ton a little attention, and of telling her that I 
bear no malice after what has occurred to-day.'^ 

" ' Bear no malice !' '^ retorted this crabbed 
woman, not willing to lose an opportunity of 
carping, "no, I should think not. It's them 
that are injured and insulted that has the 
right to bear malice, or to let it staad over." 

Mrs. Penmore allowed this amiable speech 
to pass unnoticed, but she felt it nevertheless 
keenly. 

"And how do you know, or how do / 
know," continued Cantanker, "that my mis- 
tress would wish to see you, or be attended 
by you ?" 

"Yes, but the only way to find that out 
is to try," said Gabrielle, with another smile. 

Importunity aud perseverance, and the 
great system of refusing to take " no " for an 
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answer were doing their work as usual, and 
Gabrielle began to think that she saw symp- 
toms of a tendency to relent in her grim an- 
tagonist, 

" I am sure you will not continue to refuse 
me what I wish so much," she said. 

"It's my place," reiterated the handmaiden, 
taking up her former position, but more faintly 
than before, " and I cannot for the very life of 
me think why I should be asked to go out of 
my place at this time of day for a fancy ;" and 
this amiable woman looked exceedingly resolute 
and exceedingly indisposed to yield the point. 

" Yes, I know it is a fancy," replied Ga- 
brielle, " and I know it is your place to take 
up Miss Carrington's supper, and that you 
like to do so, and that she likes you to do 
so," added the flatterer; "but I thought that 
just for once — " 

" It's the strangest thing I ever heerd of 
in my life," said the icy one, perhaps half a 
degree thawed by Mrs. Penmore's little com- 
pliment. She was standing with the tray, 
which was now prepared, in both her hands, 
and staring as before. 

" Come," said Gabrielle, and she too took 
the tray in her hands, and smiled as they both 
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held it. It looked a very inviting tray, — ^with 
a snowy napkin spread over it, the eggs hid- 
den under their hright metal cover, the sym- 
metrical piece of bread by the side, and lastly 
the stont foaming in its jug. 

" Come," said Mrs. Penmore, " you must 
let me have the privilege for once." 

Cantanker still looked very sulky: "Well, 
Iwad.myhana.ofiV.heJd. "IfMynn; 
tress is angry 7'm not to blame." 

But Gabrielle had got the tray, and lost no 
time in making off with it. 

"I never heerd of such a thing in my 
life," said Cantanker, again looking after her 
viciously ; and she went on muttering, with a 
sound like distant thunder. And so she re- 
mained standing in the stone corridor outside 
the kitchen. 

Charlotte held a candle at the foot of the 
kitchen stairs to light her mistress. After 
that there was the lamp in the passage. 

By the time that Gabrielle had reached 
the first-floor she was so out of breath, be- 
tween the stairs and her agitation at the 
thought of what she was doing, that she was 
obliged to go into the drawing-room, tray and 
aU, to recover herself a little. After that she 
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proceeded on her mission. She paused again 
when she had reached Miss Carrington's land- 
ing, and putting the tray down on the floor 
knocked for admittance. 

A rather faint voice bade her " come in," 
and she entered. 

The room was dimly lighted. Miss Car- 
rington was seated before the fire in an easy- 
chair, with her back to the door. 

" You are later than usual, Cantanker, aren^t 
you ?" she said in a languid voice and without 
looking round. 

Gabrielle felt the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion very keenly. Her last parting with Miss 
Carrington, and that but a few hours before, 
had been certainly in anger. That parting was 
to be final, and the next day this most unman-» 
ageable lady was to leave the house. No doubt 
this present meeting must be an awkward 
one. 

"I am afraid you wiU be disappointed," 
Gabrielle began. At the first sound of her 
voice Miss Carrington started and turned 
swiftly round. 

" Where is Jane ?" she said. " Is any thing 
the matter ?" 

" Nothing whatever. I asked for leave tQ 
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bring you your supper to-night, and obtained 
it with great difficulty." 

Miss Carrington appeared much bewildered 
at first, like one newly aroused from sleep. 
She remained silent and watched aU the move- 
ments of Gabrielle as she spread the supper 
things on the table. At length she seemed to 
notice what was going on, and perhaps to re- 
member that last stormy interview. 

" May I ask," she said at last, " to what 
I must attribute all this attention, and why 
you have taken upon you this menial office ?" 

« WeU, I wanted an opportunity of coming 
up to speak to you," said Gabrielle, " and I 
thought this would be a good one. The last 
time we met our parting was a very distressing 
one, and I cannot bear to think of it." 

" Then why should you want to break it 
aU up again by alluding to it ?" said Miss 
Carrington, speaking rather peevishly. 

"I only wanted to say that I am sorry 
that any unpleasant words should have passed 
between us. I didn't like to go to bed without 
saying 'good-niglit"' 

Miss Carrington made no answer. She was 
engaged now with the supper-tray, but she 
seemed rather to be playing with the food 
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than eating it. She swallowed a few mouth- 
fiils and then pushed the plate away. But 
she drank the beer eagerly and with a sort of 
feverish thirst. "What horrid stuff!" she 
fiaid, as she finished it. Then she seemed to re- 
member what Gabrielle had said : " You must 

not imagine," she answered at last, " that I am 
going to give up my intention of leaving. If you 
have come with the idea of persuading me to 
remain, you have troubled yourself uselessly." 

" no, I never thought of such a thing 
for a moment," was the answer to this some- 
what ungracious speech. 

" I shall certainly leave to-morrow," con* 
tinned Miss Carrington ; " after what has hap- 
pened I should not think of remaining longer." 

" Yes, but you won't go away in anger. It 
is better, no doubt, that we should part, but 
we may part without being enemies." 

Miss Carrington did not answer for the 
moment. She rang the bell, which was re- 
sponded to in due time by the fair Cantanker. 

"You may take these things down, Jane," 
Baid her mistress. 

" Why, if you haven't been and left them 
beautiftd eggs almost imtouched," said the 
maiden ; " it's positively a sin and a shame.". 
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" I've no appetite this evemng," answered 
the lady. " By the bye, Jane, where did you 
get that beer? It's the nastiest I ever 
tasted." 

"WeU, miss, I tried a new pubUc round 
the comer. The tap at Mr. Giles', where 
we have dealt previous, was not a good one, 
so I thought I would try the other." 

" Ah, well, it's worse than the first. But 
it doesn't matter. It's the last we shall 
want." 

Cantanker retired with the tray, staring- 
as usual at Gabrielle, and seeming to wonder 
very much what she was doing in her mis- 
tress's apartment. 

She did not stay there much longer. 

" I won't keep you from your rest now,'^ 
she said ; " you look tired." 

" I am very tired to-night." 

^'Good-night, then," said Gabrielle, hold- 
ing out her hand cordially. " Good-night 
and good-bye." 

Miss Carrington took the proffered hand. 
She seemed half asleep already. " Good-night," 
she said, faintly. "Time enough for 'Good- 
bye' to-morrow." 

And so they parted. 
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Gabrielle went downstairs more satisfied 
than she had gone up. She had done what 
she could. She and her guest were not ene- 
mies at any rate. Still she felt oppressed 
and melancholy. What were they to do? 
Miss Carrington gone, they would be in the 
same straits to which they were reduced be- 
fore her arrival. K what had happened that 
day might have been avoided, things might 
have gone on tolerably at any rate, and they 
might have kept their heads above water till 
Gilbert got that chance which must surely 
come at last. 

Gabrielle was determined to sit up for her 
husband. She was, indeed, in no humour for 
rest. A great anxiety for the future had 
taken possession of her. She tried to look 
onward and peer into that future which is 
so mercifully hidden from our gaze. Could 
she fancy a very different state of things? 
Could she see her husband and herself in a 
comfortable home with an assured income — 
in a word, prosperous and secure ? Of course 
she could not. Can any one when the im- 
mediate prospect is dark, and the way to 
something more brilliant is not discernible, 
believe that that way is still there though 
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invisible at present ? When the dark side of 
the cloud is turned towards us can we realise 
fully the silver lining ? Lastly, can any one 
take a cheerM view of any thing when " sit- 
ting up" for somebody in a lonely house ? 

At last Penmore's key was heard turning 
in the lock of the street-door, and at that 
soimd the little woman's spirit woke up again. 
Help, protection, comfort seemed to be at 
hand. It was a cheerful sound that, somehow. 
The hand that turned that key was full of 
strength and energy. That hand belonged 
to her, as did the man who owned it. And he 
had come back to help her and take care of 
her, and the house was lonely no longer. 

" Why, how cold you are, and pale, like a 
little ghost ; and what business have you to be 
up at this time of night ?" said Gilbert, as his 
wife came out into the passage to receive him. 

" O, I couldn't go to bed," she answered, 
" till you came. I have been so nervous and 
miserable." And then she told him of all 
that had happened since he left — ^how she had 
repented of having let her anger get the 
better of her, how she had sought a recon- 
ciliation with Miss Carrington, and how it 
had all ended. 
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" Why, you little goose," lie said, as lie 
drew her towards him, "you have just re- 
versed the right order of things. It was you 
who were injured and insulted, and it was Miss 
Carrington who ought to have made peace 
overtures to you, not you to her. I'm quite 
ashamed of you." 

But GabrieUe felt happy now, and was 
soon at rest, and all the house was quiet and 
stiU. 



CHAPTER XYIIL 



SOMETHING STRANGE. 



The outsides of our places of abode tell no 
tales. As we walk down a street in the silent 
nightj and pass the dark shut-up houses that 
seem so quiet and secure, we forget how much 
may be going on in each one of them of which 
the outside gives no sort of indication. In 
one there is sickness — deadly sickness, which 
can have but one termination. In another the 
sufferer is writhing in intolerable pain; to- 
morrow an eminent surgeon will arrive there 
to perform a terrible operation. His carriage 
will draw up here by the kerb-stone, and he 
will go in at that door to do Ills fearful work. 
Here again is a house where Care has taken 
up his abode, and the master lies awake think- 
ing of his pecimiary difficulties, and of all 
those children who are to be provided for and 
brought up. That light in the window 
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yonder comes from a room in wHch a yoimg 
man is drawing his last consumptive breath; 
and that other fiixther down from the chamber 
of a young girl who is to be married to-morrow, 
and who is sitting up to write to an especial 
friend the last letter which she wiU sign with 
her maiden name. 

But not alone do the outsides of our 
houses fail to tell what is going on within. 
Even inside, the inhabitants of one room may 
be entirely ignorant of what is going on in 
another, and that other close at hand. You 
go to an inn to pass the night. Every thing 
looks bright and gay. The waiters bustle 
about to execute your commands, the gas is 
kindled in the corridors, the fire bums 
brightly in your bedroom. In the next 
chamber to yours there lies a dead body wait- 
ing for interment. Further down in the same 
corridor a newly-born child has just entered on 
the scene. You know nothing of these things. 
If matters are going well with you, and your 
mind is free, you sleep quietly and enjoy your 
Test. K you have some personal trouble, you 
are restless and depressed ; but it is not be- 
cause of the death or the birth that you are 
despondent or cheerftd. 
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favoured by the sisterhood, and is suggestive 
of vigorous cleansings to be carried on inside. 
Perhaps it does instead of them. 

By the time that the early servant has 
executed this performance, the day, though 
stiU in its infancy, may be said to have begun. 
More early servants soon begin to throw out 
more door-mats, whilst some of the tribe will 
take to banging one of these useftil objects 
\gainst the area railings quite viciously, as if 
it was a "missus." The street is for some 
time now quite in the hands of the early 
domestics, who speedily abandoning that first 
mat, retire within and bring out other speci- 
mens of the same kind, which they fling upon 
the pavement, hang upon the axea-spikes, and 
subject generally to every kind of ignominious 
treatment. The maids-of-all-work do not 
labour much at this time — ^the missuses being 
in bed — ^but are given to looking about them, 
to gazing up at the windows of their own 
residences to make sure that the blinds of 
their oppressors are still drawn down, and to 
congregating in twos and threes at the dif- 
ferent house-doors, discussing their wrongs, 
and the best ways of redressing their respec- 
tive grievances. 
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This is the time when there is more busi-^ 
ness done on the ground-floor than we who 
are upstairs and asleep have any idea of, 
and pleasure as well as business is the occu- 
pation of that hour. The distributors of milk, 
undisturbed by conscientious scruples in COU'*. 
nection with the diluted nature of the article 
in which they deal, are generally men of 
cheerful manners and brilliant conversational 
powers; and these are on their rounds now, 
and ready to make themselves agreeable. 
Then there is the gentleman who represents 
the pig-wash mterest, and to whom the thrifty 
handmaid looks, not only for light gossip, 
but for solid remimeration. He is a splashy 
individual this, his cart is frail and rickety, 
and his horse is small and lean and crest- 
fallen ; but he is popular nevertheless, for he 
brings money, and money is another word for 
ribbons. Lastly re-appears the policeman, and 
he is always welcome. 

Since the policeman was last in the street 
the thoroughfare has altered considerably in 
appearance. Then he and the disreputable 
cat had it all to themselves. Since that time 
the street has come to life. When he was • 
here a little while ago there was nobody to 
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speak to ; now there is an embarras de richesse 
ki this Tray. He does what he can, howeyer, 
and is not nnsuccessful in pleasing. 

: A man, bearing the appearance of a navi- 
gator, has come into the street, armed with 
a pickaxe and a crow. This individual pitches 
npon a particular paving-stone, which looks 
like all the rest, but to whose disadvantage 
the labouring man seems to know something, 
for he proceeds, keeping his eye steadily 
fixed upon it, to relieve himself of his coat 
and waistcoat, depositing which on the kerb, 
he flies at the doomed paving-stone, and 
loosemng it with his pick has it out of its 
place in no time. Then he becomes suddenly 
inactive, and falls to feeling his arms and 
looking about him. He has taken possession, 
and that is enough. Towards this personage 
the policeman makes his way slowly and with 
dignity, in order to question him upon his 
projects with regard to the paving-stone. 

The two stand talking together for some 
time. They are stationed nearly opposite to 
the house occupied by the Penmores, which 
the policeman eyes from time to time, as it is 
his habit to eye every thing. He observes 
that the inhabitants of the house are evidently 
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•up and doing, but that the house itself wears 
rather a disordered aspect, some of the shut- 
ters being open, whilst others remain closed, 
and others again are half shut up ; no move- 
ment is being made to arrange these matters 
in a more orderly manner, nor indeed are 
there any signs of movement or life about 
the house at all ; till suddenly the street-door 
opens, and Mr. Penmore, with a countenance 
expressive of great agitation and distress, ap- 
pears, upon the doorstep, and stands there a 
moment, apparently uncertain which way to 
turn. The policeman knows Mr. Penmore by 
sight, having often lighted him with his lan- 
tern when Gilbert has been letting himself 
into the house late at night. 

Penmore seeing the policeman comes across 
to him at once, and with every indication of 
extreme haste in his voice and appearance 
says : 

" Where can I find a doctor ?'' 

" Well, sir," the policeman begins slowly, 
^^ it depends upon what kind of doctor — " 

"0, quick, quick — ^any doctor; that is, 
who imderstands his business." 

^^ There is Doctor Giles, sir. He's medical 
attendant to the force, — ^he's — " 
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"Where, where? there's not a moment ta 
lose." 

" Close by, sir, in Henry Street — ^first house 
ronnd the comer ; is any thing the matter, sir ?'^ 

But Gilbert is gone, and the last question 
is addressed to the empty air. 

"Seems as if there was," says the navi- 
gator, answering the policeman's enquiry. 

"I shouldn't wonder," replies this last, 
with the quick perception pecuKar to his class,' 
f * if there wasn't somebody ill." 

We have been outside the. house long 
enough. It is time we should look within and 
ascertain what it is that has brought Mr. Pen- 
more out so early in search of medical help. 

While Gilbert was engaged in his dressing- 
room, at an early hour, he became suddenly 
aware that something unusual was going on in 
the house. There was the sound of hurried 
footsteps moving hither aad thither, of the 
banging of doors, of the voices of persons 
talking eagerly, but in suppressed tones, and 
then of some one hastening along the passage 
outside Penmore's door, and uttering a kind of 
sobbing sound intermingled with various ejacu- 
lations of dismay and bewilderment. Presently 
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these sounds ceased for a moment and there 
was a hurried knocking at the dressing-room 
door. 

"Yes — ^what is it? — ^what's the matter?" 
asked Penmore. 

"0, sir," answered the servant Charlotte 
breathlessly, " you're wanted — directly." Gil- 
bert opened the door. 

" What is the matter ?" he asked, seriously 
alarmed. 

"0, sir, Miss Carrington, — ^she's — she's" 

" What ?" cried GUbert. 

" 0, sir, she's Dead !" 

''Dead — Miss Carryigton — what do you 
mean ?" 

"I mean that, sir, — ^that she's dead." 

At this moment Gabrielle came out of her 
room just in time to hear the announcement. 
She and her husband exchanged one look of 
consternation, and both without a word as- 
cended the stairs that led to Miss Carrington's 
room. 

At the door Gabrielle paused. She laid 
her hand upon her husband's arm to detain 
hiTin for a moment. 

"0, Gilbert," she ejaculated, "what can 
this mean ?" 
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Her husband shook his head, and pausing^ 
for a moment to press her hand reassuringly, 
softly turned the handle of the door, and entered 
the room, Gabrielle following him. 

One glance told them that they were in 
the presence of Death ! 

The room was darkened and in considerable 
disorder. Every thing was as it had been left 
overnight, or pushed aside in the morning 
confusion. The chair on which Miss Carring- 
ton had been seated when Gabrielle last saw 
her was in the same spot. The small table on 
which the supper-tray had been placed was 
drawn up beside it. . Articles of apparel were 
scattered here and there, and the dressing- 
gown which Miss Carrington had worn on the 
previous night lay on the great arm-chair. The 
embers of the fire that had died out still en- 
cumbered the grate. 

Another fire had died out that night, or du^ 
ring the long morning which followed it. On 
the bed placed against the wall in the middle 
of the room — and this was orderly arranged at 
least — ^lay the body of Diana Carrington. Al- 
ready the Umbs had been composed by loving 
hands which were even now finishing the pious^ 
work. The servant was rendering the last 
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service to the mistress whom she had loved 
— ^the last homage which one human being can 
oflter to another. It has not been our fortune in 
this narrative to see much of the good side 
of either of these two, but we have seen enough 
to feel sure that at least they were attached 
to each other. 

On the features of the dead lady there was 
set that stamp which gives a dignity of its own 
to every face on which it is impressed — ^the 
stamp of Death. No one could look upon that 
countenance and bear malice or remember wrong 
or indignity. The majesty of Death was there, 
and Gabrielle felt it as she stood and gazed upon 
the corpse from a distance and alone. 

Alone; for her husband, after one hasty glance 
at the dead woman, had whispered hurriedly that 
he would go to seek a medical man, and had 
left the room, while as to her who was still 
engaged about the body, she was at present 
too much absorbed in her awfiil task to make 
Gabrielle's solitude less isolated. Indeed, for 
the time this woman seemed unconscious that 
she was not alone in the room. Great gasping 
sobs burst from her as she proceeded with her 
work, and the tears, like an extreme unction 
of love, fell fast upon her mistress's body. 
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She had been the nurse of the woman who 
lay there dead, and she had carried her in her 
arms and ministered to her so incessantly and 
careftdly that she had got to look upon her as 
a daughter, and to love her with that sort of 
fierce affection which belonged to her tigrish 
nature. The work she was now engaged in 
was congenial to her, and she would have died 
herself rather than have allowed another to do 
it. No hands but hers for that work. 

And GFabrielle stood and looked on, hardly 
knowing what she had best do. She was a&aid 
to come forward, lest she should seem to in- 
trude, while she felt as if to remain still was 
to appear unfeeling and almost insensible. At 
last her kind nature settled the question. This 
woman's sorrow touched her heart, and she 
made a step or two forward intending to speak 
some words of sympathy and kindness. 

Her first movement seemed to disturb Jane 
Cantanker at her work, and she turned hastily 
round : the very tears seemed to dry up in her 
eyes as she looked at Gabrielle, and she stood 
between her and her dead mistress. 

"Keep back," she said, in a hoarse voice; 
" you shall not come nigh her. What do you 
want here at all ?" 
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Gabrielle's consternation was utter. She 
was not prepared for this. Such fierce anger, 
and in the very presence of the dead too. 

"I only came because I thought I might 
be of some use, or some comfort at any rate," 
•«he said. 

'' ' Comfort !' what do you mean by ^ com- 
"fort ?' " cried the woman, still standing before the 
bed in a menacing attitude ; " I hate the sight of 
you, I tell you. What right have you to come 
into the room where she is ? It's insulting the 
dead. I wonder you have the boldness to do 
it. But I'll be revenged upon you yet. I know 
something, and I'll be avenged and so shall she^ 
poor lamb," she added, pointing to the corpse. 
*^ I've watched you — ^watched you closely — and 
I know what's been in your mind this long 
time with your quiet creeping ways; and I 
know too what's been in my mind, and what's 
there still, I tell you." 

The woman had changed. There was no- 
thing of the ridiculous about her now. She 
was a Fury, a Sibyl of old denouncing ven- 
geance. We have laughed at Jane Cantanker 
in these pages before now, but there was no 
laughing at this. It was too dreadftd. 

" What hand have you had in this ?" the fa- 
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rioTis woman broke out again, and pointing once 
more to the dead body. " Yes, you may well 
start. What have you had to do with it ? Toir 
hated her, you know you did. You thought she 
wronged you, and you hated her according. 
And now she's dead, and you think yourself 
revenged — but who's to revenge her, think 
you ? 0, you shall hear of it again, whatever 
you may think, and that quickly." 

This scene, so sudden, so . imexpected, so 
terrible, was almost too much for Gabrielle,— 
she trembled and her knees shook under her. 

"I don't understand you — I don't know 
what you mean," she said ; " I think you must 
•be mad." 

" 0, you'll know what I mean soon enoughs 
I'm strong and you're weak ; and you'll know 
what it is to have a woman against you that's 
strong enough and resolute enough, and obsti- 
nate enough, if you like it better, to go through 
any thing. We wasn't given to liking every 
body, neither she nor I ; but we did care for 
each other, I tell you. 0, poor dear, poor 
dear!" cried the .mourner, throwing herself 
down by the bed and bursting into tears — 
^'I'm all alone now, and I've nobody to care 
for in the world." 
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It was a dreadful sight — ^this anger and 
sorrow mingled together, to which the poor 
wretch gave way. Gabrielle felt that this 
was no time to bandy words with the woman, 
or to take notice of expressions uttered in the 
madness of a first sorrow. What had been 
said was incomprehensible, but this was not 
the time to ask for an explanation. So she 
took the opportunity of this burst of grief to 
steal noiselessly out of the room, and going 
downstairs into the little room on the ground- 
floor, sat there with the door open listening for 
what might come next. 

She had not sat so long before she heard 
the house-door opened swiftly from without, 
and then the sound of footsteps passing hastily 
along the passage and up the stairs. 

She stole out just in time to see her hus- 
band and a strange gentleman ascending the 
staircase. 

The strange gentleman was the doctor. 



CHAPTEK XIX. 



gabrielle's dagger. 



The doctor, in company with Mr. Penmore, 
went upstairs, and entered the room where his 
services were required with a soft professional 
tread, Jane Cantanker was still there seated 
by the side of the bed. She had put the 
room in some sort of order and partly closed 
the shutters, and then she had sat down to 
wait and watch. 

Doctor Giles, physician by appointment 
to the police force, was a gentleman of skill 
and penetration. Accustomed by the very 
nature of his function to deal with exceptional 
cases, accustomed to see death in its more 
violent and sudden phases — one glance at 
the form which lay there upon the bed told 
him that his utmost skill could be of no ser- 
vice here, and that the duty which he had to 
perform was to the dead, and not to the living. 
He went, however, through the accustomed 
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formalities. He felt for the pulse which beat 
no longer, he listened for the action of the 
heart which had ceased to palpitate. He 
lifted the eyelid, which the woman who stood 
beside him had piously closed ; and he placed 
a small mirror before the mouth and nostrils, 
and scrutinized it eagerly for any trace of 
mist or vapour which might have come upon 
its polished surface. There was no such 
thing. This formula gone through. Dr. Giles 
with mechanical orderliness hung up the 
looking-glass on the nail from which he had 
taken it, and drawing Penmore aside into one 
of the windows spoke thus : 

"It is all over." 

Gilbert bowed his head. ^'So I feared," 
he answered. 

'^Have you any idea as to the cause of 
death?" asked the doctor. 

" None whatever." 

"That must be looked into later," said 
Dr. Giles. 

"By all means," replied Gilbert. "How 
long do you think she has been dead ?" 

The doctor went back to the bedside, and 
Gilbert followed him. 

"There is still," said the doctor, "some 
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slight degree of wannth underneath the body 
and on the crown of the head, always the 
last place which the vital heat deserts. She 
has not been dead very long." 

These words seemed to put the fact of 
the death before the dead lady's servant with 
new reaHty, and she sobbed with a revived 
passionateness. 

"Who is this?" whispered the doctor to 
GUbert. 

"She was the lady's servant," answered 
Penmore; "and was, I believe, much at- 
tached to her mistress." 

Dr. Giles waited tUl the woman's grief 
had in a measure subsided, and then he spoke 
to her. 

"You were in the service of the deceased 
lady ?" 

"Yes, sir," sobbed the woman. 

"Were you with her at the time of her 
death ?" 

" No, sir — ^poor dear — I wish I had been. 
When I came in this mormng she was lying 
quite still, and almost as you see her now; 
and I let her be a whUe, thinking she must 
have had a bad night, and was making up 
for it now." 
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"Was she in the habit of having bad 
nights?" asked the doctor, 

" Sometimes, sir. She was very fitful-like 
about her sleep, and sometimes she'd do nothing 
but sleep and doze even in the daytime as 
-well as the night, and at other times she'd 
be constantly restless and wakeful." 

"And on this particular moming you 
thought she'd passed one of these more wake- 
ful nights ?" inquired Doctor Giles. 

" Yes, sir ; and, as I said, I let her be a 
T)it ; and then I looked towards her again, and 
something scared me about the look of her 
face, and the jaw dropped open — ^that wasn't 
her habit. And then I went up nearer and 
found — ^found her as you see." 

" And you have no knowledge of any illness 
under which this lady may have been suffer- 
ing, and which might have caused her death?'' 
asked the doctor. 

" No, sir, I have not." 

" Had she any regular medical atten- 
dant ?" 

"No, sir, that is to say, not in London; 
her last medical attendant was Dr. Hood of 
Woodfood." 

Dr. Giles made a note of the name and 
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address. He took out his card at the same 
time and placed it on the chimney-piece ; " In 
case I am wanted," he said. 

" I suppose," said Mr, Pemnore, " that it 
will bo desirable to make some examination 
as to the cause of death," 

" 0, undoubtedly," answered the doctor; 
" in the course of this afternoon." 

As if this had suggested something to him, 
the doctor turned round again as he was about 
to leave the room, and, addressing Jane Can- 
tanker, said: 

" What food did the lady partake of last ?" 

"She had her supper sent up as usual, 
sir ; a couple of poached eggs and some stout. 
She hardly ate any thing though," 

'' Did she drink the stout ?" 

'^ Yes, sir, every drop." 

The doctor was silent for a little while, 
and stood looking at the corpse as if he were 
revohdng something ia his mind. Presently 
he stooped down, and opening the lips of the 
dead lady smelt them very carefully, as well aa 
the mouth, which he also opened. This lasted 
some time; it seemed as if he had a difficulty 
in satisfying himself. 

" There is a smell of opium," he said. 
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A movement of surprise on the part of Gil- 
bert and Cantanker followed this announce- 
ment. 

" Was your mistress in the habit of taking 
opium, do you know?" asked the doctor, ad- 
dressing Jane Cantanker. 

"No, sir, certainly not, that I'm aware 
of." 

" There is no doubt about the smell," con- 
tinued the doctor. "You can judge for your- 
self," he added to Gilbert. 

Penmore bent over the body as the doctor 
had done. "The smell is there decidedly," 

he answered. 

• ■ 

"I will return by and by," said Dr. 
Giles, "with an experienced surgeon of my: 
acquaintance, and we will proceed to a further 
investigation. Meanwhile do not let the body 
be touched or disturbed in any way." 

"Will it be necessary to have an in- 
quest?" asked Penmore, who had, as we all 
have, a dread of that kind of inquiry. 

"I cannot tell," answered the doctor, "till 
the examination I have spoken of has taken 
place. After that you shall know at once^ 
And now," he continued, "I must leave you 
for a .short time ; but I will return when I 
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haye secured the assistance of my friend, and 
made what preparations are necessary." And 
so saying, the doctor went out of the room 
attended by Mr. Penmore, and descending the 
stairs left the house as quietly as he had en- 
tered it; but not before he had once more 
repeated the caution : "Be yery sure that no 
one meddles at all with the body, or attempts 
to cleanse the mouth or lips while I am 
away." 

Penmore went into the little parlour as 
soon as the doctor was gone, and found his 
wife waiting eagerly to hear what the medical 
authority had said. 

" I am afraid," said Gilbert, after relating 
what had taken place, and how the doctor's 
suspicions had been awakened by the smell 
of opium; "I am so afraid that it will be 
thought necessary to have an inquest." 

"0," cried Gabrielle — whom the word 
frightened terribly — " I hope not ; why surely 
that can't be necessary. It implies suspicion, 
doesn't it ?" 

"Well, not precisely. It simply implies 
that there are circumstances connected with 
the death which require to be investigated." 

" Why, Gilbert," said his wife, " surely 
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there caa't be any thing of the sort. I thought 
such things only took place in dreadful neigh- 
bourhoods, and where deeds of violence and 
crime were common." 

" An inquest may be held any where where 
a death takes flace which cannot be perfectly 
accounted for to the satisfaction of the medical 
attendant who is called in." 

Poor Mrs. Penmore's mind was greatly 
disturbed by this dreadful word "inquest." 
There was something terrible to her about the 
idea of being thus brought into actual con- 
tact with part of the machinery organised by 
the Government of the country as a means 
of detecting and punishing crime. What a 
dreadful chance was this which had brought 
such a possibility, even, so near them ! The 
events of this long morning (and it seemed a 
week since the moment of the first alarm) 
were surely bad enough already, without this 
new thing to make it worse. 

"It surely cannot be necessary," said Ga- 
brielle. 

" I hope it may not prove so," replied her 
husband. "I own that I should be very 
much annoyed if it were considered neces- 
sary." 
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And now Gabrielle had to tell her husband 
of that distressmg mterview which had taken 
place in the room upstairs between herself 
and Jane Cantanker. Coming npon her so 
soon after that first shock caused by the death, 
this scene had shaken and distud)ed her sadly; 
and it was k comfort to her to speak of it 
to Gilbert, and the more so as he seemed dis- 
posed to view the whole thing as simply ridi- 
culous. 

" You did quite right," he said, " not to 
bandy words with her about such folly. She 
is made up of spite aad venom, aad would be 
only too glad, no doubt, to do either of us 
a mischief if she could. I believe, too, that 
she is really made almost frantic with grief 
by this miserable business." 

"I think she was really attached to her 
mistress," said Gabrielle, "and her mistress 
to her." 

"Not a doubt of it," replied Gilbert. 
"They had the attraction for each other of 
being both — ^however I won't say that," he 
added, interrupting himself; " and so my 
little timid woman is to be called . a mur- 
deress," he continued. "Well, you don't 
look much like it, at any rate." 
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And now it became necessary to tliinfc 
what Mends or relatives of the deceased lady- 
it would be right to communicate with. Pen- 
more knew of no relations nearer, or indeed so 
near, as himself. His mother, who had been 
his father's first cousin, had long been dead ; 
and now the late Mrs. Penmore's children 
were next of kin to the children of Mrs. Pen- 
more's first cousin. There were some remote 
cousins yet, with whom Miss Carrington had 
resided before she came to live in London; and 
to these Gilbert wrote at once, announcing what 
had happened, and inviting any member of the 
family who might be disposed to do so, to come 
up and look into the deceased lady's affairs. 
He wrote also to her solicitors to the same 
effect. After this it was necessary for him to 
go out in order to find some one who could re- 
lieve him for a day or two of certain pressing 
duties which for the time it would be impossible 
for him to attend to. 

When Dr. Giles and Gilbert Penmore left 
the room upstairs, after the doctor's useless 
visit had been paid, the servant, Jane Can- 
tanker, remained behind. She sat herself down 
by the bedside and began thinking; and, to 
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judge by appearances, her thoughts were of a 
dark and dangerous complexion. Those words 
which the doctor had let drop at last seemed 
to have made a powerful impression upon her ; 
for, after thinking awhile, she also knelt down 
by the bedside and made an attempt to detect 
that smell of opimn of which the medical au- 
thority had spoken with so much confidence. 
" I don't know what the smeU of opium is," 
she said to herself; " but that there is the smell 
of some medical stuff or other there, is beyond 
the shadow of a doubt." 

Then she got up and began to pace the 
room up and down; and then, as if suddenly 
remembering something, she stopped short, 
and going to the chimney-piece took up the 
card, which it will be remembered the doctor 
had placed there, and perused it carefully. 
After that she resumed her pacing of the 
room once more, and then she opened the 
door softly and left the room. She came back 
in a minute or two, having put on her bonnet 
and shawl in the mean time, and went up to 
the chimney-piece and once more read the 
address upon the card; and that done, and 
having looked round again at the bed and 
what lay upon it, she finally left the apartment. 
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She went downstairs and out of the house, 
and proceeded along the street, looking up at 
all the comers as if in search of some particu- 
lar turning. At last she came to one which 
was inscribed Henry Street. Here she paused; 
and, after looking about her once more, went 
up to a house which had a coloured lamp over 
the door, and two bells, one over the other, 
marked respectively "night," and "surgery." 
She gave a smart pull at this last, and the door 
was presently opened by a tall pale young man 
with a blotchy countenance and a depressed 
appearance, who responded to her inquiry, 
"whether Dr. Giles was at home," by simply 
holding the door back and making a sign to 
her to enter, but without speaking a word. 

Mrs. Cantanker, availing herself of this 
silent invitation, went into the house, and 
passed through a small door at once into the 
surgery. There was an inner glass-door in 
this apartment which was labelled " consulting- 
room." But though the door was glazed as 
to its upper-half, thete was a muslin curtain 
on the other side of it, so that no one could see 
through to the room within. There was a dim 
^ound of voices coming from this apartment. 

" Dr. Giles is engaged for the moment," 
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said the sorrowful-looking gentleman; "but 
if you'll sit down for a minute or two, he 
won't be long ;" and with that the young as- 
sistant returned to the preparation of a mix- 
ture, of which " two table-spoonfiils were to be 
taken every four hours," with great zest and 
assiduity. 

Mrs. Cantanker watched him as he went 
on with the preparation, hardly knoidng that 
she did so. Yet if she had been examined 
afterwards she could have told to how many of 
the bottles on the different shelves he had had 
recourse, how large a dose he had got out of 
each, and what were the colours of the dif- 
ferent liquids which were used. She had re- 
gistered these tlungs in her mind without 
there being the least necessity for doing so, 
and almost unconsciously ; for there was pre- 
sent to her mind, all the time, a certain upper 
room, not far off, with a bed in it, and some- 
thing lying on the bed. The surgery, with its 
bottles, and its pestle and mortar, its glass-door 
and its umbrella-stand, she saw too, but her 
sense of sight took in these much as our sense 
of hearing takes in the accompaniment to a sad 
song whose words are all the time rivetting 
our attention, whether we will or not. 
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By and by the glass-door was opened, and 
a policeman, hard as a nail and stiff as a poker, 
came from within, accompanied by the doctor. 
Curionsly they had just been engaged in talk- 
ing about an inquest, of all things in the worlds 

"It will take place at four o'clock, sir," 
said the policeman, " if that will" be convenient 
to you.'' 

"0, yes," said the doctor, "that'll do* 
By the bye," he added, as his eye fell upon the 
figure of Cantanker, " I think most likely that 
the coroner will have to open another before 
long, in Beaumont Street." 

The policeman had nothing to do with un- 
official communications of this sort, so he stiffly 
took his departure without any word ; and the 
doctor bustling back intimated to Mrs. Can- 
tanker that he was at liberty now to hear any 
thing that she might have to communicate to 
him. And he led the way into the consulting- 
room. 

"It is the servant who lives at the house 
inhabited by that angelic woman, Mrs. Pen- 
more," said the assistant to himself, pausing as 
the door closed, in the act of making up a black 
draught. The young man was susceptible and 
sentimental, and he had seen Gabrielle in his 
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professional excursions about the neighbour- 
hood, and respectfully adored her. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the glass- 
door, a conversation, which was likely to be 
j6aught with serious consequences, was being 
carried on between Jane Cantanker and the 
police doctor. 

" I have called," said the former, " in con- 
sequence of something which dropped from you 
when you were round at our place this morn- 
ing. Your suspicions seemed to be aroused by 
that smell of opiimi which you were able to 
discover upon my poor mistress's Ups ?' 

"Eh, what? you think there's been foul 
play, do you ? Ah, well, I'm not surprised." 

Surprised ! no indeed. That must be a 
strange piece of iniquity, indeed, which could 
surprise Dr. Giles, surgeon to the police force. 
Squalor, crime, deceit, and concealment, formed 
the very atmosphere in which this man lived. 
Yet he had not become a hard man either. 
Only he could not be astonished. He was 
bankrupt as to that original stock-in-trade 
of surprise, with which we all start in life 
pretty well provided. 

" I don't wish to say any thing about ' foul 
play,' sir, as yet," said Cantanker ; " only there 
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is circumstances connected with the case wluch 
I am free to own have awakened my suspicions, 
and which I should wish to communicate to 
you inunediate." 

'^ Well, my good lady, and what are those ?" 
inquired the doctor, taking up a pen ready to 
make notes of her answers. 

" Well, sir, in the first place, the lady of 
the house in which my poor mistress was living 
was not on good terms with my mistress." 

" Ay, ay, ay !" ejaculated the doctor, mak- 
ing a note. 

" They had had a regular quarrel on the 
very day preceding her death, and Mrs. Pen- 
more had gone so far as to say that my poor 
mistress was ' not fit to live.' " 

The doctor pursed up . his lips and wrote 
again. 

" But now comes the most suspicious part 
of all, sir," Cantanker went on. " It is my cus- 
tom — or rather it was my custom — to take up 
my mistress's supper — ^poor, dear thing ! — every 
night into her room. Well, sir, on this particu- 
lar evening, just as I was preparing the meal, 
down comes this very lady into the kitchen, 
which she never did before in the evening, and 
begs and entreats me to give up my usual prac- 
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tice, and to let her take up my poor lady's sup- 
per that once. Sir, I resisted and refused her 
over and over again, but she went on persisting 
and cajoling, and saying that she wanted to 
make her peace with my mistress after what 
had occurred in the afternoon, meaning the 
quarrel between them ; in short, she was that 
persevering that at last I gave way, though 
very unwilling, and she actually took the tray 
out of my hands — ^though, you must know, smil- 
ing all the time in play like — and carried it 
upstairs. 

" Sir, I stood and listened at the bottom of 
the stairs, for I couldn't rightly understand it 
all, and I heard her stop and turn into a room 
on the first-floor, my mistress's apartments being 
on the second. She went into this room, tray 
and all, and stayed there some time, and then 
she came out and continued ascending the stairs, 
but slowly and in a hesitating way like. She 
seemed to stop outside the door, too, for a short 
time, and then she knocked and went in." 

"She might have stopped outside to get 
breath, you know," said the doctor ; " there is 
nothing in that." 

"Well, sir, I tell you what happened just 
as it did happen," replied Cautanker. 
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" Tell me," said Dr. Giles, after thinking 
a little while, " what did this supper consist of? 
What was there on the tray ?" 

" There was two eggs lightly poached on 
toast, and a jug of stout.'' 

^^Did any remains of these articles come 
down ?" asked the doctor. 

" The eggs, sir, was nearly untouched, but 
the stout was all dnmk." 

The next question was put very earnestly 
and quickly. 

" Have you preserved what came down ?" 

" Sir, I have not. As to the heggs, feeling 
a slight sinking, I ate them myself. For the 
stout, it was all gone, as I have said." 

" And has the jug been washed out ?" 

"Yes, sir, it has, and is as clean as when 
it was made." 

" Ah, that's imfortunate. You did not feel 
any ill effects after eating the eggs ?" * 

" I had a severe heartburn in the night, 
sir ; but to that I am accustomed, as it gnaws 
at me pretty well every night of my life." 

" And when were your suspicions first ex- 
cited ?" inquired the doctor. 

"Directly my poor mistress died, sir. I 
thought then of the quarrel and of Mrs. Pen- 
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more's anxiety to take the supper-tray up, and 
putting all together I began to suspect. For I 
knew what sort of terms they'd both been on 
ever since my mistress entered the house, and 
how my poor lady was no favourite with Mrs. 
Pingmore, nor never had been." 

The doctor sat and reflected again, biting 
the top of his pen, and looking in an absent 
manner at Jane Cantanker. 

"It is a pity," he said at last, " that you 
washed out that jug." 

"There is one other circumstance con- 
nected with it that I should wish to mention," 
remarked the woman. 

" Yes, and what is that ?" 

" My mistress, when I went upstairs to 
take down the supper- tray, objected very 
strongly to the stout, and said that it was the 
nastiest she had ever tasted." 
• "She said that, did she?" asked the doc- 
tor shrewdly. " That's very important." And 
he made a note of it forthwith. 

"Well," said the doctor, rising — ^for his 
large experience of persons of Mrs. Cantan- 
ker's class had taught him that they never 
knew when to go, and always stop where 
they are till the propriety of a move is sug- 
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gested to them from without — "I suppose 
there is nothing more to be said now, and I 
will come round and proceed to the necessary 
investigations this afternoon." 

And with that he brought the interview to 
a close, and, after escorting his visitor to the 
door, went back to the surgery and to a snug 
mutton chop, which was always ready for him 
about this time. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cantanker went back at 
the top of her speed, and entered the house 
modestly by the kitchen entrance. There was 
something of secrecy now, about all her actions. 
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